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THE REX RECORDER, THE 
FINEST DICTATING MACHINE 
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practical educators, “A GUIDE to the 

Epison Voice WRITING SECRETARY” provides fast and efficient 
, class instruction. It’s thorough, interesting . . . and right to the point! 


HERE’S WHAT YOU GET with the purchase of new Evison equipment or rental under new low cost plan: 


1 Guide for the Edison Voice Writing Secretary for every four students in class. 
1 Teacher’s Manual for each teacher using the course. 
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Learn the many features of this new course . . . send for a FREE COPY of Guide 
instruction book. 
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Do your fall plans include 
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teaching on electric typewrit 


It is exciting to observe the interest typing instructors show 
in the Royal Electric. 


It is exciting, because it demonstrates again how closely 
they are in touch with the business world where the demand 
for electric typewriters is on the upswing. 


So, how about you? 


Key stroking, for example, is different enough on the elec- 
tric so that each pupil should receive 10 instruction periods 
to become completely familiar with the electric keyboard. 


On the Royal Electric this can be accomplished more 
readily, because the student does not need to spend time be- 
coming familiar with controls and keyboard changes. She can 
concentrate on the matter in hand—the electric touch. 


Royal Electrics are made by the world’s largest manufac- 
turers of typewriters . . . by people who make nothing but 
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(J Please mail me a reprint of The Electric Type- 
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In This Issue 


ERWIN M. KEITHLEY 
Office Standards Editor 


FRED C. ARCHER 
Office Standards Associate Editor 


Human Factors Important in 


Frederick G. Nichols has repeatedly pointed out in his writings that busi- 
ness teachers are not alone in their failure to recognize the facts about clerical 
productivity but that employers are quite as blind. He has expressed the be- 
lief that these employers would change their views rather quickly if instruc- 
tors would begin to send them occupationally competent workers instead of 
potentially trainable ones. 

Perhaps the failure of business teachers and employers to make any real 
progress in improving clerical productivity has been due to conscious or un- 
conscious opposition to change. It is a well-known psychological principle that 
sparks begin to fly when attempts are made to lead others to depart from 
habit patterns which are comfortable and well established. This is particu- 
larly true when these habit patterns have been productive of results which 
are believed to be satisfactory and which through long use have tended to 
create an atmosphere of reassurance and stability. | 

There is little question, today, that we have the technical ability to de- 
termine standards. The problem is one of application. The human problem 
seems to exceed the technical problem in complexity and difficulty. Part of 
this human problem in business education, of coure, as pointed out in the May, 
1953, issue of Business Epucation Forum, lies in the lack of time to study 
the results of research and the lack of authority to put into effective operation 
the improvements called for. 

It is an easy escape, however, to subscribe to the belief that teachers can 
do nothing about standards because employers do not know what they want. 
This may be true of many employers, but the job of business educators is to 
work with these employers to the end of making them conscious of realistic 
standards. But, you may say, What of their opposition to change? The an- 
swer: Join ’em! Work with them and convince them that you know your 
business ; incidentally, you’ll know your business better if you work with them. 
You can’t overcome resistance to change unless the nature of the change you 
believe necessary is known to the individuals affected. As long as you and the 
employer see a different meaning in the nature or purpose of the changes you 
believe essential, resistance can be expected. If you give the impression that 
you are using the employer for your own ends, you are doomed. Likewise, if 
your suggestions show evidence of an attempt to satisfy your own personal 
desires, progress is unlikely. 

Current research to determine the best techniques for gaining acceptance 
of modern methods supports the participation approach. Those who are af- 
fected, the approach implies, will accept new ideas and methods more readily 
if they have a part in making and working out plans for change. Most of us 
as business teachers have used the selling approach to gain acceptance of our 
ideas. We work out the plans by ourselves and then proceed to sell them. 
This method is commonly used, but it is less commonly successful. Or we use 
the consultative approach. We work out tentative plans and then try to find 
out the reactions of those affected. This approach implies that the decision 
will rest with us. Space does not permit further discussion of these methods 
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Developing Better Business Standards _ 


here, but, if the participation approach is the best way to obtain acceptance 
of new ideas and methods, the implication for business teachers seems to be 
that we must work with employers on mutually determined projects as a part 
of further research on clerical standards. We must also meet with these em- 
ployers in their professional organizations, and ask them to meet with ours, 
and we must work with them during summers to discover more about their 
problems. 

So far our discussion has centered largely around employers who do not 
know what they want. The contributors to this issue of the Forum cannot be 
accused of being in that category. Blanchard, Brady, Matthies, Mulligan, 
Pierce, and Prinz point out approaches to standards which are objective and 
realistic. They present information about business standards which each of 
us can understand. If all business teachers could participate with them in de- 
veloping standards in common basic office operations, the results would pro- 
foundly affect both office and classroom procedures. However, there are hun- 
dreds of other employers throughout the country who have realistic ideas 
about standards. Why not put yourself in a position to participate with them 
in the important businesses of finding better ideas and methods for preparing 
your students for jobs?—Erwin M. KEITHLey, Issue Editor. 

* * * * * 


BUSINESS IS DOING SOMETHING ABOUT STANDARDS, WHY 
DON’T WE? In May, 1953, the feature section of the Forum was devoted 
to proposals for improvement of standards of achievement in clerical work 
and to the description of modern business practices in the measurement of 
the efficiency of the clerical employee. 

This year more business consultants and administrators were invited to 
comment on the possibilities for the development of better standards for the 
evaluation of clerical performance. Once again the contributors have not only 
furnished ideas and principles, but they have described the tangible results 
of actual on-the-job research. 

While each article reflects a slightly different approach and each author 
has indicated his own personal slant quite frankly, there is a very significant 
area of common agreement. Time and again the writers mention that the size 
and cost of office operations have reached staggering proportions. Standards 
represent the most effective means of controlling the vast amount of clerical 
work that has to be performed and business has made very important gains 
in the development of measurement techniques. 

Is it not time that business educators became more generally informed 
about the standards that business has devised? Is it not time that the schools 


attempted to utilize some of the techniques and ideas which business has per- . 


fected to improve the standards for evaluation of business training? Is it not 
time that our students were made ‘‘production standards minded’’ and ‘‘cost 
conscious’’ ? 

If your answer to these questions is ‘‘Yes,’’ what are YOU doing about it 
in YOUR classroom right NOW ?—Frep C. ArcHer, Associate Editor. 
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®& A careful reading of the articles 
selected by the editors for this issue will 
reveal some important material for use in 
the business education classroom. The fea- 
ture articles are so practical and timely 
that you will want to share them with your 
students and with your friends who are in 
business. 


B® In the services section of this issue, 
the contributors have covered the- major 
areas in business education with some 
good ideas which should prove helpful in 
planning for the next school year. 


®& The Mountain-Plains Region of 
UBEA has planned a real Texas welcome 
for business educators who include this 
convention in their vacation plans. Dallas 
is not far from any part of the Nation in 
this day of modern transportation. Also 
plan now to attend the UBEA meeting 
and the big ““(Come-one, Come-all” conven- 
tion of the NEA in New York City. A 
UBEA Representative Assembly will be 
held in connection with each of these con- 
ventions. 


& The National Council for Business 
Education (UBEA Executive Board) is 
again in the spotlight. This group to- 
gether with the UBEA editors, member- 
ship chairmen, and committee members 
give generously of their time and energy 
to the UBEA program of action. 


B® An index of articles published in 
Volume 8 (October 1953-May 1954) of 
the Forum appears in this issue. It is 
hoped that readers will find this service 
most helpful in locating the many splendid 
articles contributed this year. 


& Sixteen “Clip ’n Mail” coupons are 
provided on the wrapper of this issue for 
your convenience in securing information 
from Forum advertisers and services from 
UBEA. Please remove the wrapper at 
once, then “Clip ’n Mail” the coupons for 
the information concerning classroom 
equipment, services, and textbooks. 


& With this issue, the Forum suspends 
publication from June through September. 
If your address in October will be differ- 
ent from the one at which you received 
this copy of the Forum, please use 
“Clip ’n Mail” coupon to notify us of 
your new address so that your copies of 
the Forum will reach you without inter- 
ruption. Be sure to give the current ad- 
dress as well as the new one to which 
magazines are to be mailed.—H.P.G. 
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In Schools 
as well as in Business... 


Business firms today use more than three times 
as many IBM’s as all other makes of electric 


IBM typewriters combined. 


Within the past year, the number of IBM’s 
used in schools has more than doubled... 


ele Ctr1c and the trend is growing more rapidly every day. 
e 
ty 7 Ww Doesn’t it make sense to train your students 
Pp e€ riter on “The Teaching Typewriter’— the one 


they’re most apt to use later on the job? 


“The Teaching Typewriter” 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 
590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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A Systems Man Looks at Office Standards 


Are school standards completely unrelated to the work-a-day conditions? 


By LESLIE MATTHIES 
Northrop Aircraft, Incorporated 
Anaheim, California 


Wi ARE office standards so difficult to pin down? 
As a systems man who has personally observed 
hundreds of different office operations, I believe I can 
point out why the standards are hard to set on anything 
but the most routine job. 

I can point out some of the difficulties you face, but 
perhaps I cannot tell you so positively what you can do. 

No one will argue whether standards are worthwhile 
or not. We all want to know how we compare with some- 
thing. Are we very good, average, or are we doing a 
sad, sad job? We need a measurement. However, I have 
collected data on dozens of studies, supposedly on similar 
jobs, yet the results vary so much that I distrust the 
answers. 

Office Standards Are Hard To Set 


This subject of office standards reminds me of the ex- 
perience of my office manager friend, John Warner. 
John’s puzzling experience came about shortly after he 
had employed a young lady we shall call Darlene Alden. 

Darlene had been the pride of her instructor. She 
typed 85-90 words a minute, without an error. Give her 
dictation at 130 words a minute and she got it all—and 
she got it all right, too. So John hired her as a stenog- 
rapher. 

A few months later the methods men in John’s ecom- 
pany made a survey of office work output. When he 
read the report on stenographic production, he did a 
double take. When he read the report on Darlene’s out- 
put, he was stopped cold. 

Darlene, top student in her college class, was typing 
an average of only 24.2 words a minute. Yet that was 
her only job at the time of the methods study—typing. 
What happened to the 85-90 word a minute tests? 

John Warner had been very careful in his selection 
of all stenographers, yet the average output figures 
showed only 24 words a minute. He distrusted the fig- 
ures so much that he called up the methods supervisor 
and asked that another industrial engineer be assigned 
to re-study the output. John certainly didn’t want such 
an ‘‘erroneous’’ report to get to his management. 


Low Output Verified 


But the re-study by the second engineer verified the 
correctness of the first figures. Next, John started check- 
ing outside his company. Few others had made such a 
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study, but those few verified the findings. He also found 
that the national typing output only averages 20.5 words 
a minute! 

What happened to the school test ‘‘standards’’ of 50- 
75 words a minute? We know those tests are of relatively 
short duration, and that no girl can be expected to keep 
up such a rate all through her working day. But should 
the actual output be such a small fraction of the test 
result ? 

Are the school standards completely unrelated to the 
work-a-day conditions ? 


What Is a Standard? 


Everybody has an idea on what a standard should be. 
My own definition would be something like this: ‘‘The 
number of acceptable work units that can be completed 
in a given time, under specific conditions.’’ 

I have emphasized two words. Notice the word ‘‘ac 
ceptable.’’ I don’t think you can say that incorrect work 
is completed work. And neither can it be acceptable 
unless the general quality is up to a reasonable point. Is 
the touch even? Do erasures show up like scars? 

In fairness to the operator you must give her an ex- 
ample of what you want and tell her, ‘‘ Now, this is ac- 
ceptable. Nothing less than this will do.’’ You had bet- 
ter be reasonable in your quality demands or you will 
slow down the operator and raise your costs. 

Work, to be acceptable, cannot carry typographical 
errors. The girls in my department produce material 
for publication, and we show each girl how to read proof 
correctly. Very few errors go out, but it takes time to 
read proof. 

Studies have indicated that you should add an av- 
erage of 30 percent of the typing time of the total for 
proof reading and correcting any errors found. For sta- 
tistical typewriting, it is closer to 40 percent; for ordi- 
nary correspondence 10 percent extra will allow enough 
time for proof reading. 

Sometimes a methods man moves out of his primary 
field—the factory—and sets up standards on routine 
office operations. He usually studies the specific job, re- 


*Mr. Matthies is supervisor of Administrative Services, Northrop Air- 
craft, Inc., Anaheim Division; and Secretary of the Los Angeles Chapter, 
Systems and Procedures Association of America. 
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“How can industry pass on to the educator a standard that can apply anywhere?” 


duces all elements of the work to one ‘‘best way,’’ then 
he establishes standards on the output. 

This is a sound way to establish your standard—on 
the specific job by making a special study of that job and 
the conditions surrounding it. It is a sound way, 1F— 
a real systems analysis job has been done first! 

This is an important point. Let’s go back to our defi- 
nition of standards and look at the word ‘‘conditions.”’ 
Sometimes people apply sound methods improvement 
techniques to relatively crude operations that have had 
no systems analysis for years—if ever. 


An incident happened 12 years ago that was embar- 


rassing to a very capable methods man—a chap who had 
done a very creditable job in the factory. This man was 
called upon to speed up the processing of over fifty dif- 
ferent forms used to hire a new employee. 

Thirty-two girls were doing the work in one large 
office. This methods man studied their methods of work- 
ing and was able to make some decided improvements 
when he put in his better methods. Printed forms were 
placed in racks within easy reach of each girl. The de- 
partment reduced processing time from 24 hours to 18 
hours, but still needed 27 girls to do the job. ‘‘Stand- 
ards,’’ writeups and all, were set up on the improved 
operation. 


Sixty-five Per Cent Reduction on the “Improvement!” 


It was not enough, and management pressed for a com- 
plete systems survey. They sent in experienced systems 
men. These men, tackling the job from a data flow view- 
point, were able to cut the working force from 27 to 8 
girls, made obsolete all the ‘‘best way’’ forms racks set 
up vy the methods man, and cut processing time from 
18 to 4 hours! 

What happened here? Well, the standards were set up 
too soon. The methods man did not understand systems 
techniques, was relatively inexperienced in office prac- 
tices, so he set out to improve the jobs that existed. The 
systems man, because he did know how to reduce sys- 
tems operations to their fundamentals, eliminated most 
of ‘‘improved’’ operations. He wiped out most of the 

‘in.proved’’ operations by putting in a specialized ma- 
chine that accomylished most of what the girls had been 
doing. 


How can industry pass on to the educator a standard | 


that can apply anywhere? At what point in the many- 
step ladder that climbs from the crudest to the smooth- 
est operation do you peg the standard? 

Let’s consider another example of the difficulties of 
setting office standards. 

Billing—the writing of invoices—is a reasonably rou- 
tine operation. So you set a standard for typing three- 
-part invoices. You find the average number of key strokes 
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per invoice and by putting the best methods you can 
think of into practice, the operator turns out 100 per day 
on her typewriter. You have allowed for the entire cycle 
she must go through to produce those 100 invoices. She 
picks up paper, stuffs carbons, jogs the set together, puts 
it in her machine, straightens the form in her machine, 
rolls up to the writing line—then she types. 

Next she rolls the set out, extracts the carbons. She 
goes through a similar cycle for each invoice. Fine! 
You’ve set your standard—100 a day, 12.5 an hour— 
about one every five minutes. 

But someone suggests time saving if you get a snapout- _ 
carbon-ready form and you buy it. Are the standards 
the same? The operator no longer shuffles carbons in 
and out: of the papers. You will have to re-study the 
operation. Perhaps you should get 125 invoices an hour 
now, and let’s say that you do. 

Later you find that the invoice work is piling up so 
you decide on a billing machine. Again you must re- 
study and set a new standard. With the billing machine 
you should get 150 invoices a day. 

Now somebody says, ‘‘Use continuous invoice forms, 


| with floating carbons,’’ and you try it. Again you re- 


study and your new standard is 175 invoices. Yet on 
our first reorder of these continuous forms a business 
associate tells you how much his operator can get done 
on his billing machine, and he suggests using continuous 
one-time carbons. You try them and production is now 
185 invoices a day. 

You say: ‘‘This must be it. This is my ultimate stand- 
ard. This is what I can expect.’’ 

But is it? Perhaps a more experienced forms designer 
ean take a look at that set-up you are so proud of and 
point out that you are using seven tab stops and that by 
using only three, with a redesigned form, you can cut 
down the type strokes by 10 percent. You try it on your 
next reorder of forms and sure enough you can now 
expect 190 invoices a day. 

The gains are smaller now, but you’ve really got pro- 
duction up there, when, wham, your company decides to © 
call in a systems man of great experience, possibly a 
chap doing management consultant work, and he makes 
a systems survey of all accounts receivable operations. 
He discovers that your data souree—the shipping notice 
—doesn’t ‘‘interlock’’ with the invoice. When he gets 
through explaining ‘‘interlock,’’ you realize he means 
that the data on the form you copy from is not at all in 
the same order as the data on the form you copy to. 

He straightens that out and your standard makes a 
big jump again—220 invoices a day. We could go on but 
this is enough. What, then, does the educator select for 
‘““nar’’? 

In many concerns there is no systems man on duty 
and slow methods are the rui: ~ot t'. exception. In 
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The evaluation of clerical productivity is a need of the present and a necessity of the future.” 


others, the old tyrant running the place wants each op- 
eration ‘‘left alone.’’ Do you set your standards for his 
musty office ? 

At what point on this ladder—from the erudest-of-the- 
crude on up to the truly streamlined system—do you set 
your standard ? 


One Solution 


When the school can purchase the equipment, the 
teacher should duplicate the conditions of the average 
office, then set his standards on the entire cycle of opera- 


tions that he teaches in the school. If he is training bill- 
ing operators, I believe he should at least use continuous 
forms, if not real billing machines. 

Because each office must set its own standards, each 
teaching unit should set its own. Undoubtedly, the 
teachers of industrial engineering subjects would co- 
operate with other educators in the setting of school 
standards that will reasonably reflect the ‘‘average”’ 
standards of the day-to-day office operations carried on 
in the business world. 


Clerical Productivity and Business Education 


By PAUL B. MULLIGAN 
Paul B. Mulligan & Company 
New York, N. Y. 


HE EVALUATION of clerical productivity is a need 

of the present and a necessity of the future. Recog- 
nition must be given from the outset to the simple fact 
that the well-being of an economy depends upon the 
quantity and true value of the goods that it creates and 
exchanges. It is a form of mass community teamwork. 
Each person, through his specialized abilities, is satisfy- 
ing the needs of all of the others. Simultaneously, he 
should be obtaining the means of meeting his own needs 
through the efforts of those whom he has satisfied. Such 
would be the well-balanced economy, and each would 
gain proportionately—depending upon the degree to 
which he could satisfy the needs of others. However, 
it must be admitted that the foregoing is an objective— 
not a total attainment—upon which our country’s econ- 
omy was founded. Since it is still an objective, we must 
consider the relationship of the office employee to the 
circumstances, and, in turn, the need for and the means 
of evaluating clerical productivity. 

We must admit the need for the office worker for the 
purposes of administration, accounting, and control. 
Nevertheless, we must also admit that he contributes 
only indirectly to the value of the articles produced for 
exchange in the marts of the economy. This contribution 
necessarily diminishes with each increase in the number 
of indirect personnel beyond the needs of reasonable and 
satisfactory service. The price of the goods can be in- 
creased without adding to the intrinsic value of the 
commodity. Potentially productive personnel can be 
placed on the wrong side of the ledger, and the result 
can reduce total output at higher cost for the economy. 
It is true that discussion to this point has been theoret- 


*Mr. Mulligan is president of Paul B. Mulligan & Company. Chrysler 
Building, New York City. 
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ical, but it is indicative of the need for practical con- 
sideration, when the economic trends of our times are 
viewed objectively. 

For this latter purpose, it might be well to return to 
the turn of the century when the efforts of many pio- 
neers of scientific management were beginning to in- 
fluence our growing industrial economy. There are four 
important trends through the years up until our own 
times, and their inter-relationships point to the im- 
portance of business education and the measurement of 
clerical productivity. Using the year of 1900 as a base, 
the following percentage increases are to be: found na- 
tionally in each category. 


Increase 
Industrial Productivity — 570% 
180% 
Clerical 830% 


Thus, we discover that the number of producing 
persons in our economy is slightly under the number of 
citizens—relatively—in the year 1900. Nevertheless, the 


| produetivity of the goods which are used and enjoyed 


each day has increased by 570 per cent. This is clearly a 
reflection of the impact of technological advances during 
that period. Obviously, there were many reasons for 
this trend, since all progress in human knowledge is 
bound to add to the well-being of our economy. Scientific 
management was only one contributing factor, but it 
must be considered a significant one. Its influence was 
slow at first, but its contemporary wide acceptance must 
be assumed to be reflected in the upswing of the produc- 
tivity curve during our own times. ; 

The house of the ‘‘direct worker’’ is in comparatively 
good order, and we must turn to the application of the 
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“The path to economical and dependable clerical performance lies with engineered standard time data.” 


same successful principles to the affairs of his confrere— 
the ‘‘indirect worker.’’ Here, we find that his numbers 
have increased by 830 per cent, or a rate equivalent to 
417 per cent faster than the population growth of the 
country. Returning to the concept that beyond a rea- 
sonable point the office employee contributes nothing to 
the value of an article produced, we come back with 


facts to show the need for clerical work measurement. 


This is stated as an economic need, and not as a desire to 
assess office work as a commodity to be purchased. The 
best interests of all within any enterprise, or common- 
wealth, require the most advantageous utilization of 


personnel and the opportunity for advancement on the . 


part of those most qualified. 

There have been those who have contended in business 
publications that the justification of the importance of 
office management positions is relative to the number 
of subordinate personnel. The fact is that the true 
justification lies in the relationship of such numbers 
to the volume of work to be done and determined only 
through true work measurement. Only by fairly justify- 
ing the return to the individual—superior and subordi- 
nate—can the benefit of the entire commonwealth be 
accomplished. 

Thus far, we have been concerned with the necessity 
for, and philosophy of, clerical productivity determina- 
tion. The subject is not new to recent years, since the 
need has become so apparent. Unfortunately, this recog- 
nition has oceurred on the part of the non-technical ex- 
ecutives to whom the larger part of office employees are 
responsible: The word ‘‘unfortunately’’ is used because 
these cireumstances bring about a brushing-aside of the 
seventy-year history, and practitioner’s experience, of 
true time study. The entire science began with the dis- 
satisfaction of Frederick W. Taylor in 1881, when he 
observed that piece rates were determined in the most 
arbitrary fashion. We must avoid in today’s office prob- 
lems the unscientific practices of pre-Taylor days. 


The question most pertinent to office work measure 
ment today is, ‘‘Why ‘engineered’ performance stand- 
ards?’’ There has been an unfortunate tendency for 
those embarking on a measurement program to tend to- 
ward developing ‘‘yardsticks’’ through mere statistical 
averaging of clerical output over a period of time. A 
recent magazine article contained the following state- 
ment : 


Except in those cases in which a basis for an incentive wage 
is sought, time studies are not generally recommended for 
office and clerical work, because of the expense involved and 
the resistance of clerical workers... . . For the purposes of 
initiating a program of clerical work measurement, the devel- 
opment and use of statistical reports of work performed 
offier the simplest, least costly and most effective method. 
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This viewpoint reflects the very crude practices that 
led Taylor into his time study investigations in the first 
place. This is supported by one of our recent studies of 
an office that had been functioning under such statistical 
‘‘vardsticks’’ for a period of years. Exhibit I shows the 
comparison, for each of nine functions, between unit 
times determined from performance averages and the 
standards established in accordance with accepted in- 
dustrial engineering practices. In each instance, the 
engineered standard is approximately half of the aver- 
aged ‘‘vardstick’’—even though the portion of the 
sample showing the best performances was used in deter- 
mining the latter statistically. It cannot be stated that 
this condition would exist to the same extent ini all 
offices measured through performance averages. Never- 
theless, if the source data are nothing more than em- 
ployees output records, the approach involves the aver- 
aging of performance statistics regardless of the care 
used. Production records are historical records and not 
analytical records. They show what was actually pro- 
duced, but they are not very helpful as a guide to what 
reasonably should be produced. In effect, they set a goal 
which the office force should not fall below rather than 
one which it can and should attain. The path to econom- 
ical and dependable clerical performance measurement 
lies with engineered standard time data. 


EXHIBIT I .. . A comparison of the performance average unit 
times with engineered standard unit times. 


Legend 


be Performance Average Unit Time 


H 
Engineered Standard Unit Time 
from Standard Time Data 
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Minutes per Unit Paul B, Mulligan & Co. 


The History of Work Measurement 


It would be impossible to recapitulate within a few 
pages the short, but fascinating pages of the History 
of Scientific Management. But, its history should not 
be overlooked because of brevity. 

Scientific time study began in 1881 with Taylor’s early 
experiments at the Midvale Steel Company. Piece rates 
existed prior to that time, but they were crude affairs 
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“Students should be tutored in the rudiments of work measurement.” 


with the standards set in arbitrary ways. Results were 
unsatisfactory to Taylor’s perceiving eye, and he sought 
a dependable means of determining a ‘‘fair day’s work’’ 
for a qualified man. He wanted performance standards 
on all types of industrial activities in order that maxi- 
mum output might be achieved through proper planning, 
control, and compensation. It was the custom of the 
period to estimate production expectancies for piece rate 
purposes merely on the basis of the experience of the 
particular shop foreman involved. It has been said that 
experience is the best teacher—her: pupils have the 
‘‘marks’’ to prove it. 

Thus, the science of time study was born. It has been 
defined as a searching analysis and timing of each of the 
elements constituting a given task, which must be per- 
formed by a properly trained worker to perform a unit 
of work. 

Exhibit II is an example of a simple office time study 
made on an operator multiplying three digit by two digit 
problems on a desk model Monroe Calculator. The work 
cycle has been divided into the following elements for de- 
tailed analysis: 

A—Clear machine and insert multiplicand 
B—Operate machine 
C—Write product on work-paper 


EXHIBIT II 
TimME StuDY SHEET 
Stuoy No ravens ve Time Stop 
Dare June 13,1944 Tima 4.63 
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In conducting the study, the observer uses a stop 
watch, which indicates time in terms of decimals of a 
minute, since seconds would be awkward during subse- 
quent calculations. The operator is instructed to proceed 
with her work after she is at ease and her cooperation 
has been enlisted. During the work period, the observer 
records the watch reading at the end of each element in 
the column headed ‘‘Reading.’’ Thus, during the first 
cycle, the readings were .05 at the end of Element A, .09 
at the end of Element B, and .14 at the end of Element 
C. This method of observation is known as continuous 
time study, since the watch is allowed to run throughout 
the working period. Individual element times are deter- 
mined by subtraction, and they are entered in the column 
headed ‘‘Ex’’ after the actual recording - observations 
has been completed. 

Exhibit III illustrates the manner in which the re- 
sulting elemental data are tabulated in order to deter- 
mine the operator’s consistency during the study. In 
the case of each element, those unit times which do not 
fit into a reasonable pattern are deleted, since they may 
reflect a faulty reading or an unnecessary fumble qn the 
part of the operator. Element ‘‘C’’ is an example of 
this where unit times .03 and .07 have been omitted as 
indicated by the dotted lines. Next, the remaining ele- 
mental unit times are averaged to determine an accept- 
able time for each element of the study. These are 
totaled, and a standard unit time of .180 minutes for the 
entire work cycle is developed after appropriate allow- 


EXHIBIT III 
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“Production records are historical records and not analytical records.” 


ance has been added for the workers’ rest periods and 
other personal needs. 

The foregoing is a simple illustrative example. This 
discussion cannot deal with the many technical aspects 


of time study, and these are left to the many fine text. 


books that are available. One of the most important of 
these features is the determination of how close the sub- 
ject operator is representative of a ‘‘normal’’ worker. 
Different authorities use varying approaches known as 
leveling, speed-rating, etc. In our own work, we use a 
time study application of the proven principles of 
statistical sampling commonly used in industrial quality 
control. This approach indicates the mathematical prob- 
ability of the study results being acceptably close to a 
true average. 


Development of Standard Time Data from Time Studies 


During the early days of the scientific management 
movement, it was recognized that the complete time 
study coverage of industrial operations would be most 
time consuming, and the need for standard time data 
became evident. This approach calls for the widest uti- 
lization of the results of each study. For example, we 
have found from the example just discussed that a prop- 
er standard unit of time for a three digit by two digit 
multiplication on a particular machine is .180 minutes. 
It would be wasteful for further studies to be made on 
this work unless insufficient cycles were studied the first 
time. This standard should be applicable regardless of 
the character of the multiplication of three digits by 
two—extending an invoice, figuring a payroll, and the 
like. 


A more detailed example of standard time data lies 
in Taylor’s urging the accumulation of all study results 


in a manner which would permit the use of time study 


elemental data in different combinations to develop 
standards for unstudied jobs. This calls for the observer 
to anticipate future needs for his study results other 
than the demands of his immediate survey, and this 
must be done at the time that the elemental breakdown 
of the work eyele is made. 


In other words, each element should be so isolated 
from the others that it will be of maximum use in de- 
tailed analysis. An example of this is in the multiplying 
time study in Element C, ‘‘Write product on work 
paper.’’ The product of a three by two digit multiplica- 
tion can contain from three to five digits, depending 
upon the size of the multiplicand and the multiplier. If 
the unit times for writing the different sized products 
of Element C are analyzed, it will be found that the 
larger element readings apply to the multiplication prod- 
ucts with the greater number of digits. In this manner, 
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it becomes possible to develop data on the time required 
to write figures of a varying number of digits, which will 
have a variety of applications other than merely writing 


_ the answer of a multiplication problem. 


To carry the example further, it should be possible to 
develop similar detailed information on Element A, 
‘*Clear machine and insert multiplicand.’’ If this were 
done, it would be possible to develop time standards 
synthetically for a wide variety of multiplication prob- 
lems on caleulating machines of the same general type, 
and this could be done quickly without further time 
study. The only remaining element is that of operating 
the machine, and this involves nothing more than me- 
chanical speed on most electric models. 

The time study engineer should always go about his 
work in a manner that provides results which have the 
widest variety of applications. It is only in this manner 
that the cost and time-consuming work of a standards 
program can be minimized. 


Micromotion Study as a Form of Work Measurement 


Another form of work measurement is the science of 
micromotion study developed by the Gilbreths. This ap- 
proach avoids the use of a stop watch, and it involves the 
motion picture filming of the subject operator working 
at her workplace. 

Within the range of the camera is placed a special 
electric clock known as a ‘‘ wink counter,’’ which meas- 
ures time as finely as one two-thousandth of a minute. 
Thus, when the picture is studied in slow motion, it be- 
comes possible to accumulate much more refined data 
than can be obtained through stop-watch time study. 
Each minute motion can be measured instead of each 
element, and the resulting data have a much wider ap- 


EXHIBIT IV 
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*. .. work measurement leads to a sense of greater job security.” 


plicability in the synthetic construction of standards. 
This is evident in Exhibit IV which is a ‘‘still’’ from one 
of our research films. 

The micromotion method was used by our research 
staff in the development of our ‘‘Manual of Standard 
Time Data for the Office,’’ and its use is continued in 
our regular investigation of office devices. Despite its 
greater accuracy, it is not desirable for the average in- 
dustrial company because of its cost and time-consuming 
nature. It is warranted in our case because its expense 
has been supported by the many clients that we have 
served by making the manual available to: them. 


The Role of Business Education 


It has been the writer’s purpose to this point to estab- 
lish the need for office work measurement and to em- 
phasize the means of achieving it. The objective of this 
article is to state the role of business education in reach- 
ing this end. Despite the fact that our research staff has 
developed standards which are in use in thousands of 
offices, it is contended that they should not be used as 
a means of evaluating the qualifications of business 
graduates. There are two reasons. The first of these can 
be exemplified by the case of the average typist, who 
quickly falls below her graduation typing speed when 
she is introduced into the practical circumstances of the 
business world. This involves no criticism of the teach- 
ing profession, since its purpose is limited to the theoret- 
ical training of people to meet the exacting demands of 


competitive industry. In a military sense, we are dealing 
with the distinction between strategy and tactics. 

Secondly, we must recognize that there are few office 
conditions where an over-all yardstick is generally ap- 
plicable. The writer is reminded of a telephone call of 
years ago, when he was asked how many postings per 
hour could be expected from an accounting machine. Ob- 
viously, the question was unanswerable, since practical 
circumstances were unknown. Precise standard time data 
could be used to construct a true production standard, 
but any ‘‘rule-of-thumb’’ figure would be misleading. 
The function of the schools is to teach qualified students 
in the activities in which they are to become engaged. 
It is the responsibility of the trained industrial engineer 
to determine the rate of productivity that should be 
achieved in Ais particular industry. 

Constructively, we come to the most important ree- 
ommendations of this contribution. It is urged that stu- 
dents be tutored in the rudiments of work measurement. 
There are many excellent textbooks available on time 
study. However, our purpose should be to teach the 
students how to understand work measurement and 
not how to make a time study. This can be a major 
contribution to our economy, and it can lead to each 
person having a greater gratification from his work. The 
need in the office field has been stated earlier, and many 
office executives have observed that work measurement 
leads to a sense of greater job security. When each em- 
ployee knows what he has produced and knows that 
management knows, there is little to worry about. 


A Banker Looks at Work Measurement 


The office is relatively unexploited in terms of the techniques of scientific management. 


By T. A. BRADY 
Bank of America 
San Francisco, California 


ISCUSSIONS of office standards ordinarily are in 
terms of the insurance office, the utilities office, and 

the office of the manufacturing plant, but seldom, if ever, 
is mention made of standards in banks. The fault, in all 
probability, lies with the banks since until very recently 
only a few of them had attempted to apply formally the 
principles of scientific management to their operations. 
Until the pressures of World War II began to be felt 
through the unprecedented increase in staff turnover, a 
standards program in a bank was a rarity. The banks 
existed, as it were, in a world apart; they chose to think 


*Mr. Brady is the assistant vice president of the Bank of America N. T. 
and S, A. 
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that banking was beyond the scope of scientific analysis, 
because it was felt that this type of operation lacked the 
uniformity and repetitiveness of industrial work. Ac- 
tually, the banks have many more problems of a ‘‘non- 
banking’’ nature than they do of a nature peculiar to 
the banking business. 

At Bank of America, we have had an organized stand- 
ards program for over twenty-five years. We are proud 
of our program and we do not feel immodest in saying 
that we pioneered in the field of standards in banks. Top 
management in our bank has always recognized the need 
for work simplification and work measurement and has 
given the standards program every possible support. 
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“A common problem of schools and business is that of closing the gap between theory and practice. 


Standard Defined 


As we apply the term, standard is the level of per- 
formance expected from an operator with average ex- 
perience, working under normal conditions and follow- 
ing the prescribed method. 

We set our standard by the time-study method, using 
detailed element breakdowns. Of course, we first attempt 
to establish the ‘‘best method’’ for each operation 
through the application of the — principles of 
work simplification. 


Standards Applied 


Because of the nature of our operations, we found it 
necessary to take two different approaches to the appli- 
cation of standards—one for administration operations 
and one for branch operations. 

We have 548 branch offices throughout the state of 
California, all of which offer the usual banking services 
and hence go through the same operations daily. In other 
words, the three-man branch in the country offers the 
same variety of services as does the three-hundred-man 
metropolitan office ; the only difference is in frequencies. 
All of the branches experience varying peaks and val- 
leys in activity throughout the month, which presents 
considerable difficulty in the application of standards. 

There are approximately eight hundred routine repeti- 
tive branch operations for which we have established 
time standards. Because of the fact that it is highly im- 
practicable to set individual standards for each branch, 
we have adjusted the time standards to 13314 per cent 
of normal and apply the same standards to all branches. 
In other words, the standards.are adjusted to allow for 
an over-all average performance of 75 per cent of nor- 
mal. The amount of the adjustment was determined 
after considerable research had shown that average per- 
formance for non-incentive work ranges from 65 to 85 
per cent of normal. 

The staff requirement for each branch is determined 
by applying the time standards to the average of several 
representative days’ activity counts; time allowances for 
operations for which standards have not been established 
are made on a daily ‘‘actual time needed’’ basis. We 
find that this system of establishing branch staff require- 
ments serves our purpose quite satisfactorily. 

In the Administration Departments we have about 60 
per cent of the positions on actual measurement. The 
measured jobs consist for the most part of routine cleri- 
cal operations. Within each department the unmeasured 
work is related to the measured ; so, for all practical pur- 
poses, we have a measurement of the ‘‘unmeasured’’ 
work. 

The standards in administration are maintained 
through daily operator or over-all department tallies. 
The time standards are not adjusted to an average rate 
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of performance as they are for branch operations, and 
the staff status is expressed monthly in terms of percent- 
age utilization—the relationship of available hours to 
standard hours. 


Standards in Basic Operations 


Some of the basic operations for which we have set 
standards are: 
Typewriting Punched Cards 
Filing Credit Checking 
Posting (manual and Staff Changes 
mechanical ) Adding Machine Operation 


Typewriting. Typing is measured by means of me- 
chanical key-stroke counters attached to the typewriters. 
The standard is adjusted to allow for varied ratios of 
statistical work, straight copy, shorthand transcription, 
dictaphone transcription, ete. 

Typewriting standards are: 

1. Copy from typed text —.5 minute a 100 key- 
strokes 

2. Copy from longhand text-——.6 minute a 100 key- 
strokes 

3. Shorthand transcription—.55 minute a 100 key- 
strokes 

4. Dictaphone transcription—.65 minute a 100 key- 
strokes 

5. Statistical—1.05 minutes a 100 keystrokes 


Filing. Measurement of filing is usually made at one 
central point in the office in order to minimize the num- 
ber of tally counts. Various methods of measurement 
are used—actual count for such items as folders, foot 
rule for card filing, and weighing for large volumes of 
correspondence and reports. 


Machine Posting. Two standards are used for most 
mechanical posting operations—one for the number of 
accounts that are activated and the other for the num- 
ber of items or entries posted. Measurement is on the 
basis of daily averages, determined through periodic ac- 
tual counts. 


Punched Cards.—Measurement is by foot rule. The 
various operations are classified as to type — key 
punched, collated, sorted, interpreted, and the like. 


Staff Changes. Standards have been set for employ- 
ment interviews, hirings, transfers, and terminations. 
These activities are reported on a per occurrence basis. 

It is not unreasonable to expect that the schools 
should be able to give effective training in all of the 
operations listed, with the exception of credit checking 
and staff changes. Most of the business schools now 
offer some training in these subjects, but it is, in all too 
many eases, superficial and theoretical. 
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“Teachers of skill subjects are too prone to concentrate on drills rather than production.” 


Closing the Gap Between Theory and Practice 


The biggest problem the schools and business have in 
common is that of closing the gap between theory and 
practice. It is quite clear that leaving the transition up 
to the students after graduation has not been effective. 

How, you will ask, can this problem best be solved? 
There are several possible approaches, all having as 


their objective a closer liaison between school and busi-. 


ness. 


Case Studies. It should not be too difficult to set up 
simulated office operations based on actual cases taken 
from industry. 

It must be borne in mind that few office positions are 
so deskilled as to be wholly routine and repetitive. A 
great majority of them are made up of several compo- 
nents—the typist often answers the telephone, processes 
the outgoing mail, and does the filing in addition to her 
typing duties. 

Through working with actual cases the student can 
get some appreciation of the requirements of business. 
‘*Skills’’ teachers are too prone to concentrate on drill- 
ing rather than on productive output. The number of 
words typed a minute will not in all cases be the measure 
of the typist’s productive capacity when she goes to 
work. 


Guest Discussions in the Classroom. A great deal of 
benefit can be derived by teachers and students from 
classroom discussions with representatives from business. 
The guest, however, should not be permitted to ‘‘lec- 
ture’’—a short talk of 15 or 20 minutes’ duration should 
normally be sufficient, so that some time can be devoted 
to actual discussion. 


Cooperative Training Programs. This type of pro- 
gram, often referred to as 4-4, 5-3, or 6-2, is quite gen- 
erally used and has proved to be very effective. Under 
this arrangement, the student attends school 4 hours a 
day and works 4 hours, receiving credit for the hours 
worked. 

Such programs are mutually beneficial to industry 
and the student. The student is exposed to actual every- 
day business conditions and receives training which will 
put him in a better position when he is available for 
full-time employment. Industry profits in that the stu- 
dent has his pre-training before he goes on ‘he perma- 
nent payroll. The school benefits in that the student is 
able to bring back to the classroom up-to-date informa- 
tion on current business practices. 


The Field Trip. Properly used the field trip can be 
beneficial. Too often, however, field trips are made with 
little or no preparation and the students consider the 
day of the field trip as a holiday. 
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There are four requisites for an effective field trip. 

a. The group should be kept small—preferably not 
more than 15. 

b. The office manager must be pre-oriented, so that 
he can guide the tour along the most productive 
lines. 

ce. The students must be pre-oriented. If deemed ad- 
visable, key questions should be ‘‘planted.’’ — 

d. There must be immediate follow-up in the class- 
room. Seeing the operations during field trips or 
becoming familiar with machines from textbooks is 
not enough. When it comes to machine operation, 
there is no substitute for actual practice. 


Practical Clinics. One of the more effective ways of 
closing the gap between principle and practice is to set 
up practical clinics, in which a group of teachers and an 
equal number of representatives of industry can sit 
down together, away from their everyday surroundings 
to discuss problems of mutual interest. It would seem 
preferable to hold these sessions one afternoon per week 
or per month. In this way acceptance can be gained 
more readily, because none of the participants is away 
from his desk too long or too often and he is not on his 
own time. 


Summer Employment for Teachers. There are several 
organized summer employment programs in use 
throughout the country. One of the better-known pro- 
grams is that of the Foundation for Economie Educa- 
tion, Ine. The Foundation, working with various 
companies, sponsors the summer employment of selected 
college professors. The employment period is six weeks 
and the participating company pays the salary. The 
program is designed to familiarize the professors with 
the workings of business and has certainly contributed 
materially to bringing theory and practice closer to- 
gether. 

In one area of California, our bank affords a small 
group of high school teachers practical experience in 
banking each summer. 

The teachers are given a brief training program in our 
classroom and then assigned to actual positions in branch 
offices. This program has been very well accepted and 
is serving to promote a better understanding of the prob- 
lems in banking. 

There are undoubtedly many other good approaches. 
But regardless of the approach, one point must stand 
out ; that is, in terms of the techniques of scientific man- 
agement, the office is relatively unexploited. Business, 
faced with continued rising costs and disproportionate 
increases in productivity in the office, now realizes the 
folly of ignoring scientific work measurement and is 
prepared to accept it. 
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“Office workers can be encouraged to work ‘smarter’ and not necessarily harder to obtain higher production.” 


A Personnel Director Looks at Office Standards 


Standards should be considered in their proper perspective by all concerned. 


By R. F. PRINZ 
Prudential Insurance Company of America 
Los Angeles, California 


et HOOVER spoke of standards as being one 
of the most potent factors in our present-day econ- 
omy and the base of mass production. They have pro- 
‘vided us with many of the comforts which we all enjoy 
today, and which we now classify as necessities instead 
of luxuries. However, standards carried to the extreme 
would eventually lead us to one make of automobile, one 
eut for our suit, and one color of necktie. In a free 
economy, I am sure that this will not occur, for human 
beings do have individual tastes and they like to express 
their individuality. 

In any manufacturing process, the source material is 
usually controlled. The procedures are fixed and, there- 
fore, standards of quality and quantity can be deter- 
mined in a rather exact fashion. Since the same degree 
of control cannot be exercised in the office, performance 
standards cannot be established in the same scientific 
way. First of all, we usually do not heve any real con- 
trol of our source material. Secondly, our methods are 
changed frequently to take advantage of a developing 
technology and to provide up-to-date services. The office 
permits such changes since no major re-tooling is re- 
quired. Thirdly, the production of the office frequently 
reflects the individuality of the worker or the individu- 
ality of the source material. 


Types of Office Standards 


Since there are three types of standards in the office, 
I think it would be well to clarify our interpretation of 
this word ‘‘standards.’’ (a) The methods analyst is 
dealing with one type of standard, in the design of 
forms, in the listings of specifications for supply items, 
in the measurement of machine production, and in the 
utility of furniture. (b) Line management is responsible 
for the establishment of performance standards either 
on a group or an individual basis. These standards are 
the basis for determining a fair day’s work for a fair 
day’s pay. (c) In the personnel field, our standards are 
usually of the ‘‘skill’’ varity. These standards enable 
us to measure individual performance under established 
conditions and with standard material. They assist us in 
predicting the performance ability of the individual 
when placed on line operations. This same area, of 
course, is important to the training or educational field 


*Mr. Prinz is the Director of Personnel at the Western Home Office of 
the Prudential Insurance Company of America. 
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since it also measures the effectiveness of training and 
education. 

The only reliable standards which will be valid in all 
organizations, or all offices, exist in the first area; 
namely, the methods field. To a limited degree, we can 
obtain skill standards in certain areas which are valid 
for all industries. In the area of performance, we have 
difficulty establishing standards which will be applicable 
to different organizations, not to mention the difficulty 
which management experiences in determining those 
which will apply to different parts of the same organiza- 
tion. 

Generally, we speak of standards in light of the quest 
for performance standards which will be valid in any 
office operation. I believe we are overemphasizing the 
importance of standards when we seek to reach this goal. 
Standards must be considered in their proper perspec- 
tive. As an example, let us review some of the variables 
which we usually find in any typical numerical filing 
operation. We must consider (a) the size of the docu- 
ment, (b) the ease with which it can be removed or re- 
turned to file, (c) the type of filing equipment used to 
house the material, (d) the concentration or lack of con- 
centration in the use of the file, and (e) the accessibility 
of the file which, in itself, has many ramifications. A 
second example might be in the typing field. Here we 
have such variables as (a) the arrangement of the source 
material, (b) the variations in the material to be typed, 
such as foreign or American names, technical or non- 
technical words, (c) procedures for being furnished 
with supplies and work to be completed, and (d) work- 
ing arrangements and conditions. 


Standards Are Tools 


As a second point, we must remember that standards 
are just one of the many tools in management’s work 
chest. In evaluating their importance, they should be 
considered along with systems and procedures (work 
simplification, if you wish to eall it by that name), 
quality. control, mechanization, organization of work 
and people, definition of responsibilities, selection of 
personnel, and finally, motivation of people. High-per- 
formance standards, even with a high degree of skill, will 
not be obtained unless the individuals with ‘the skills 
have the desire and will to produce. Workers today re- 
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“Standards are just one of the many tools in management’s work chest.” 


sent constant pressure to obtain higher production, if 
this increase in total output means greater effort on their 
part. On the other hand, workers can be encouraged to 
work ‘‘smarter’’—not harder. With improvements in 
procedures, especially if they are suggested by a mem- 
ber of the group, and, with a competitive situation exist- 
ing between that group and another, such changes will 
result in increased efficiency or total output. 

As a final point, I think we must consider that in the 
progressive office of today, conditions are not static. 
They are subject to frequent change. There are many 
changes which may occur within the next ten years in 
the field of electronics. Many of our large office opera- 
tions are watching developments in this field very care- 
fully and are alert to the potential for improved pro- 
duction in their own situations. To determine accurate 
standards, a great deal of time and study must be given 
to each situation. With each change in methods, the effort 
in revising standards is approximately the same as the 
original effort. 


Desire To Work Important 


In our office, we are very conscious of the necessity for 
maintaining production records on a group basis, and, 
in most instances, where there is sufficient volume, we do 
maintain individual production records. However, tol- 
erance is exercised in evaluating the importance of these 
records. The group records have proved to be very ef- 
fective in developing the competitive spirit. This com- 
petitive spirit has stimulated the thinking of all indi- 
viduals, such that many of our changes in procedures 


result from ideas advanced by members of the group. 
We are conscious of measuring the skill standards of 
applicants in some of the broad areas, such as arithmetic 
reasoning and vocabulary and, more so, in regard to 
those possessing the keyboard skill. However, this meas- 
urement of skills is only the first step and is not con- 
clusive in itself. Once the new employee is placed on the 
job, his or her performance will be determined more by 
the will to work and the stimulus given to the individual 
by the leadership exercised by the supervisor. In the 
performance of any function, we will find a rather wide 
variation in the production of individuals assigned to 
that task. Those who have the outstanding skills com- 
bined with the desire to excel will assist management in 
determining production potential. Observation by alert 
management may disclose work methods which assist 
these leaders in attaining high productivity. Training 
others in the use of these techniques can raise their 
contribution to the group effort. Personally, I consider 
this approach a more profitable one than an attempt to - 
compare results attained in other groups and other or- 
ganizations. 

My conclusions indicate that precisely engineered 
standards have limited application in the developing 
office of today. Therefore, I believe to attain improved 
production (the ultimate goal in the use of any man- 
agement technique) the major emphasis should be placed 
on: (a) The continued improvement of work methods. 
(b) The selection of personnel best qualified to perform 
the work. (¢) The proper and continued motivation of 
employees. 


A Management Consultant Looks at Standards 


By JOHN F. PIERCE 
Management Consultant 
Boston 8, Massachusetts 


ESS THAN HALF of America’s office employees work — 


in one million small offices. There are approximately 
816,000 firms that have between one and four office em- 
ployees and there are 181,000 offices that are staffed by 
from five to fifty people. The grand total of workers 
employed in offices staffed by less than fifty is approxi- 
mately three million, or over three-quarters of a million 
less than the number of persons working in the fifteen 
thousand large offices. 

These figures are impressive and are worthy of serious 
study by everyone interested in training people for cler- 
ical work. Upon considering these figures, the question 
becomes: Are the job requirements for the larger offices 
the same as those for the one-employee office? Can all 
educational institutions adopt a ‘‘standard’’ training 
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program that will meet the requirements of any one of 
the million or more offices? Can employers furnish 
‘‘standards’’ that will become the basis for future 
training programs in the schools? 


Small and Large Office Job Requirements 


Are the schools turning out graduates qualified for 
clerical work in the offices having one to four employees, 
for example; or are the students being trained for em- 
ployment in the larger offices? The small offices, which 
number 82 per cent of all the offices, need better clerical 
methods because the owner, or manager, does not know 
bookkeeping, cannot answer correspondence, is not fa- 
miliar with good filing techniques, and is unable to per- 
form other office work. The employee who does unnec- 
essary clerical work, who uses extra motions, or who 
produces work of poor quality can seriously affect the 
profit side of the business. 
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“To determine accurate standards, a great deal of time and study must be given to each situation.” 


Some companies prefer to hire recent graduates who 
have had little or no experience. It is the opinion of 
their executives that it is more satisfactory to train in- 
experienced personnel than it is to ‘‘untrain’’ people in 
order to train them in the employer’s methods. Then 
there are companies who employ personnel that have 
been trained in the basic skills, such as typing, filing, 
bookkeeping, and office machine operations. 

Other companies want personnel who can produce at 
given performance rates, who can do the common office 
clerical duties without training-on-the-job, who can work 
with the minimum of supervision, and who will assume 
responsibility. 


Can Schools Meet Standards of All Offices? 


Can schools work to ‘‘standards’’ that will meet the 
requirements of all offices, large and small? 


There are several kinds of standards to be found in 
an office, such as health, employment, production, qual- 
ity, equipment, and methods. 

A standard as it relates to routine jobs is defined by 
Fred C. Archer as ‘‘a level of accomplishment which 
has been set for attainment and by which the degree of 
accomplishment is measured.’’ 

Clerical production standards can be established by 
rule-of-thumb, past performances, time-studies, or by 
methods-time-measurement. 

Many companies, perhaps unknowingly, recognize the 
necessity of employing and retaining individuals who 
are in good health and who have the capabilities for per- 
forming assigned clerical work. 

Job applicants are expected to meet certain medical 
standards, and health examinations are required before 
employment. Abilities for definite jobs are measured 
with psychological tests; the applicant’s educational 
background is determined ; and the work history is read, 
but not always analyzed or verified. The use of these 
‘*tools’’ assists the executive in obtaining a reasonably 
clear picture of what an applicant ‘‘can do.’’ 

Executives are interested in knowing what the appli- 
cant ‘‘will do’’ and are making greater use of ‘‘stand- 
ards’’ developed by psychologists for measuring mental 
health and attitudes of applicants and employees. They 
are interested in knowing if the applicant has a strong 
motivation for the job, if he has the ability to efficiently 
and persistently perform the job, and if he is self- 
reliant, independent, and willing and able to assume 
responsibility. They need employees who have the proper 
qualifications for definite jobs. They know that an em- 
ployee who has too high or too low an intelligence will 
not be as efficient a worker as the person who is suited 
for the job. 
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Standards for Future Training Programs 


Production standards, sometimes referred to as work 
standards, are applied to machines, individuals, or to 
individuals operating machines. A rated standard for a 
reproduction machine may be 5000 impressions per hour, 
vet the hourly output is dependent upon the operator 
and not upon the speed of the machine. The standard 
for typing the address on labels may be ‘135 per hour”’ 
which has been determined by the operator and not by 
the mechanism of the typewriter. 

The establishment of standards is progressing at an 
accelerated rate in companies that are large enough to 
support a methods group, incur the expense of ‘‘out- 
side’’ professional assistance, or have their supervisors 
attend clinics, lectures, and universities to receive spe- 
cial instruction in this subject. 

Some standards have been published. Their acceptance 
by ‘‘others’’ has sometimes resulted in disappointments 
to management because the employees did not meet these 
standards, and disgust with management by employees 
because the attainment of these standards was impossi- 
ble. Performance standards established by one company 
should not be accepted by another company ‘simply on 
the basis of the figures. 

Efforts to determine universal standards have been 
unsuccessful because the conditions are not the same in 
each office and because of the wide differences in the 
work methods. 

The production for a complete filing operation, for 
example, in one company was 14 per cent greater than 
for another company in the same type of business, al- 
though both companies had a bonus or wage incentive 
system. A comparison of the major operations showed 
that the lookup and chargeout time for the company 
with the high output was one and one-half times that of 
the other company, tie filing time was 67 per cent more, 
and the coding, marking, and sorting time was much 
lower (one fourth of the time). The company with the 
better filing record filed daily 280 per cent more pieces 
of correspondence than the other company and looked up 
twice as many pieces. Yet their files contained 50 per 
cent more alphabetic division guides and miscellaneous 
folders than the other company’s files. 


Establishing Standards 


The major elements of a standard are: volume or 
amount of production, the time required to produce the 
volume, and the quality of work. The accomplishment 
of these elements is dependent upon individuals and 
not upon mechanical devices. Therefore, any standard 
must take into consideration the differences in time re- 
quired by clerical workers to perform the same task. 
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“The establishment of standards is progressing at an accelerated rate.” 


There can be no question about the necessity for every 
office, irrespective of its size, to have standards of per- 
formance. The problem is that of establishing the 
standards. 

We do not expect every employee to be a methods man 
and to be able to conduct investigations of existing 
office practices or to select office equipment. 

We do need, however, employees who are familiar with 
some of the ‘‘tools’’ used for setting standards, such as 
‘*‘job description,’’ ‘‘layouts of work areas,’’ and who 
are not afraid of work measurement methods. Can pro- 
ficiency in the use of these ‘‘tools’’ be taught to high 
school and business school students? 

Companies which have work simplification programs 
are demonstrating that it is possible to train clerical em- 
ployees to think about their work, to improve their work 
methods, to work with the least amount of fatigue, and 
to take pride in their work. It should not be necessary 
for employers to do this kind of training; the new em- 
ployees should have already been trained. 


Writing Job Descriptions 


The preparation of a job description can be taught in 
school. Every employee is entitled to know the work to 
be done, the method for doing it, and the time that 
should be spent doing it. And what better way is there 
to learn a new job than to write a description of it? Some 
companies do this for the employee, and there are com- 
panies that ask the employee to write the description. 
The latter method is the preferred one, as the employee 
writes what is happening under present conditions. Is 
it too much to ask the student to put in writing the 
method for typing a letter, or filing correspondence, or 
performing any of the other skills in the training pro- 
gram? This training is extremely valuable for the grad- 
uate entering employment in the smaller office and can 
be considered to be the first step in establishing perform- 
ance standards. 


Studying the Work Area 


There is no problem in training people to study the 
working area or work place and to suggest ways to make 
it more satisfactory. They can be taught the few rules 
and shown how to use them. 

Are the work, material, and accessories placed in 
proper positions so that the individual does not have to 
work in a fatiguing position ? 

Three out of four office workers are uncomfortable in 
their present chairs. Why? It can be the result of the 
wrong chair, the improper posture in a good chair, or 
faulty relationship between chair and desk height. 

Employees in companies that have performance stand- 
ards have learned that proper seating enables them to 
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meet standards with fewer headaches and body pains, 
and that their errors are fewer. 


Every student can be taught that the seat height. must 
be corrected for his height and desk height, that both 
feet should rest firmly on the floor to give support, and 
that the chair back should fit the body contour. 

It is not unusual to observe desk surfaces that are 
cluttered with papers scattered over the entire surface 
or to observe the many motions that a typist or clerk 
performs to locate the right paper, the eraser, the ear- 
bon paper and other material because the work area has 
not been properly utilized. 

Every student can be taught the principles of setting 
up a good working area. The first rule to learn is that 
the material and tools should be arranged within the 
normal working area. The normal working area is that 
surface of the desk that is within the normal reach of 
the individual. Approximately one third of the desk 
surface, the back part, is outside the normal reach and 
should not be used. You wouldn’t place a typewriter 
in this area and expect the operator to be proficient. 
Then why do the operators place working papers near 
the back of the desk? 

The second rule to learn is that the tools and material 
should be pre-positioned whenever possible. Why is it 
necessary to open and close the desk drawer every time 
the typist needs a letterhead or an envelope? Why not 
leave the drawer open until the close of the day? En- 
velopes, carbon paper, letterheads, and similar material 
should be arranged in the desk drawer ‘in a systematic 
way. Once the ‘‘standard’’ layout has been determined 
and the material placed, the operator should be able to 
select the right material without searching. 

The working material should be pre-positioned; e.g., 
the notebook should be in a copyholder placed at the 
proper angle on the desk so that it can be seen with few 
body motions and at eye level. 

There are other rules that should be taught, such as 
using the lowest classification of motions permitted by 
the character of the work, making arm motions simulta- 
neously and in opposite and symmetrical directions, and 
reducing to a minimum the holding of work by hand. 


Knowing What Facts To Gather 


The first and obviously essential step in setting a stand- 
ard is to know what facts to gather. An organization 
serving a group of companies’ undertook to establish a 
file of typical items for clerical actions. They identified 
the actions for purposes of classification as follows: 
‘‘add, assemble, classify, collate (or verify), compare, 
count, take dictation, divide, duplicate, extract, tabular 
value, fasten file, fold, insert (or cover), inspect key 

(Please turn to page 39) 
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“Paper work and accompanying clerical expenses are eating into the profits of business.” 


Paper Work and Profits 


What does “paperitis” mean to the modern business teacher? 


By CLYDE I. BLANCHARD 
University of Tulsa 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


LEADING authority on office systems and proce- 
dures, Frank M. Knox, of Cleveland, says in the 


preface of his book, Design and Control of Business — 


Forms (McGraw-Hill Book Company) ‘‘If you look 
around any business office, you will see clerks—shipping 
clerks, receiving clerks, payroll clerks, billing clerks, 
and other clerks; you will see bookkeepers, accountants, 
timekeepers, stenographers, secretaries, statisticians, and 
other general office workers; you will see supervisors, 
administrators, and executives. And, if you watch these 
people at work, you will see that they all have one thing 
in common: they are all working with pieces of paper. 

‘‘They are all handling paper, writing on it by long- 
hand or typewriter, putting it in business machines and 
taking it out again; they are reading data from filled-in 
forms or copying information to other forms; they are 
folding the forms and putting them into envelopes or 
marking them for routing, carrying them places or put- 
ting them into pneumatic tubes; they are filing them or 
pulling them out of files; they are referring to them— 
they are always doing something to, or by means of, 
pieces of paper.”’ 


Clerical Expense Alarming 


Paper work and the accompanying clerical expenses 
are eating into the profits of .business to an alarming 
extent. The average company spends about $8 to $10 in 
clerical expenses for every dollar that it spends on 
forms. Clerical salaries are now equivalent to one-ninth 
of the Nation’s payroll. And, according to Emmett J. 
Leahy, a nationally recognized consultant, ‘‘Business is 
adding about 15 per cent a year to the existing horde of 
business records, which is estimated to be one-fourth 
trillion pieces of paper.’’ 

Recently, Mr. Leahy persuaded the Pan-American Air- 
ways to sell 100 tons of useless documents. (This junk 
brought $4500.) Business papers must be worked on, 
transported, inspected, filed, and removed from files. Is 
it any wonder, therefore, that the ratio of office workers 
to factory workers has increased from 1 to 4 in 1920 to 1 
to 2 in 1954? 

There are as many paper workers as agricultural 
workers. More than half of all employees in banks and 


*Mr. Blanchard is head of the Graduate Department of Business Educa- 
tion at the University of Tulsa. 
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insurance companies shuffle papers instead of procuring 
new business. In the textile industry, more than one 
fourth of all the employees are office workers. 


Broadening Objectives 

Now, what does all this ‘‘ paperitis’’ mean to the busi- 
ness teacher? To me, as one business teacher, it means a 
broadening of my objectives, a change in the emphasis 
of my teaching, a critical analysis of the materials my 
future office workers use in the application of the office 
skills they are acquiring. 

No longer is my primary objective solely the training 
of typists, stenographers, and bookkeepers, but also the 
training of efficient clerical workers who know the basic 
ingredients of an effective business form, who know the 
purpose of each business form they are working on, its 
relationship to other business forms, and who know how 
to process each business form at a minimum cost. —__ 

Granted that in the achievement of this primary ob- 
jective I will train typists, stenographers, and bookkeep- 
ers; yet I will also keep constantly in mind that, since 
they will apply these skills to the originating, process- 
ing, and retention of business papers, I must instill in 
each one of them the necessity of doing his best to reduce 
the tremendous cost of the paper work in his company. 
And (this may surprise you), I must emphasize the 
growing use of pen-written forms, which means that 
emphasis must be placed on practical penmanship. Do 
you know that some of the largest companies in the 
world—Ford, General Motors, Reynolds. Kaiser—write 
their payroll checks with a pen? 


A Change in Emphasis 

This change in my objectives must bring a change in 
the emphasis of my teaching. At today’s salary scale, | 
know that the majority of my students will receive an 
initial salary of at least $40 a week, or say $2000 a year. 
This is a conservative figure. Eliminating any increase 
in ten years of employment (which is unrealistic but 
serves to make my point), each one of my students at the 
end of ten years of employment will represent an in- 
vestment of $20,000 of some business firm’s money. 

Let us assume that this June, I send thirty high school 
business graduates into the offices of Tulsa companies. 
Those companies will pay out in salary to these thirty 
graduates in the next ten years at least $600,000! Over 
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*. .. emphasize in every lesson the return in dollars and cents of that lesson to the future employers of the students.” 


half a million dollars! And they will be paid that huge 
sum of money for working on papers. 

Now, do you see that, if I feel that I have a heavy re- 
sponsibility (as every business teacher should feel) for a 
profitable return on this $600,000, I must emphasize in 
every lesson the return in dollars and cents of that les- 
son to the future employers of my students? 

This attitude leads me to examine and criticize care- 
fully the materials—the business papers—my students 
are working on and the procedures they should follow 
in processing those papers. Realizing that the improve- 
ment of business forms and the simplification of their 
handling are constantly going on, I know that no text- 
book can keep up to date on business forms or on the 
most efficient procedures to follow in handling of forms. 
I must, therefore, supplement my text if necessary to 
keep it up to date. 


Use the Findings of Research 


No member of management is more alert to these 
changes than the office manager. No organization is do- 
ing more to improve paper work and to cut costs than 
the National Office Management Association, the office 
managers’ professional association. 

In addition to these continuing contributions from 
businessmen, I am proud, and I know you are, of the 
significant research dealing with clerical work that has 
been completed by business educators. Particular men- 
tion should be made of Fred C. Archer’s study, ‘‘The 
Origin and Extent of Standards in Clerical Work,’’ and 
of Elizabeth Van Derveer’s study, ‘‘Patterns of Per- 
formances of Most Frequent Clerical Duties.”’ 

Dr. Archer has published his study in mimeographed 
form. In the spring of 1952 THe NATIONAL BUSINESS 
EpucaTiIon QuaRTERLY (Vol. XX, No. 3) published a 
six-page summary of Dr. Van Derveer’s study. Her 
breakdown of 67 most frequent clerical operations, using 
the job analysis technique, is an invaluable contribution 
to the training of students to perform these operations 
efficiently. I have in mind also the contributions of 
Parker Liles and Thelma Potter Boynton. 

With all this wealth of worthy research from our own 
profession, I know that you feel as I do that one of our 
major responsibilities is to spread these findings as 
widely as possible among the rank and file of business 
teachers so that we may use the findings. 


Teachers and Students Must Be Concerned with Costs 


You will recall that I said that clerical salaries repre- 
sent one ninth of the Nation’s payroll. Management is 
very seriously concerned over the rising costs of clerical 
work. We, too, must be concerned and so must our stu- 
dents. 
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When we teachers and our students keep the cost of 
paper work uppermost, we and they are thinking and 
performing on the management level as well as on the 
lower employee level, which is all to the good of both 
teachers and students. 

Now, let us see how this cost attitude would affect the 
teaching of a specific office activity—filing—which 
makes up about 20 per cent of all clerical duties. 

Those of you who have taught filing will probably 
agree with me when I say that few teachers like to teach, 
and few students really like to study, filing. As a cleri- 
cal activity it ranks low in the business department cur- 
riculum. The students are supplied with a textbook filled 
with rules and a miniature set of materials and equip- 
ment. The majority of the time is spent learning the - 
rules and filing the papers. When the rules are learned 
and applied well enough to pass an examination, the 
course is finished—all breathe a sigh of relief and go on 
to matters of far more importance—so they think! 

Now, let us look at some filing costs that concern man- 
agement and that should concern the teacher of filing. 
First of all, management does not think in such narrow 
terms as ‘‘filing.’’ It thinks in the broader term ‘‘ records 
management.’’ 

To originate the record contents of a five-drawer file 
costs approximately $7800. If a student realized that 
for each five-drawer file for which she is responsible as 
a file clerk, she is responsible for the proper care and 
efficient handling of $7800 worth of records, wouldn’t 
she have a higher regard for her duties? Then, if she 
realized that in a large centralized filing section she 
would be responsible for ten 5-drawer units, she would 
be even more impressed because a $78,000 investment 
would be under her direct care. 

Of course, she would want to know how business ar- 
rived at the $7800 figure, so here’s the opportunity of 
giving her an insight into the terrific cost of only one. 
phase of paper work. The teacher would then place on 
the blackboard the following break down: 


Cost of Originating the Papers in One 
5-Drawer File Cabinet! 


(Excluding the cost of incoming correspondence) 


Average number of letters in one drawer. 4,000 
Average number of letters in five drawers....__—-20,000 
Average number of carbon copies of the letters 

that originate in the company... 6,650 
Average cost of each letter from which the 

carbon copy was obtained? $1.17 


1*4 Yardstick for Filing Cost and Efficiency.”” Remington Rand, 1953. 
2Based on a survey of 252 companies by Dartnell Corporation, 1952. 
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‘Management is seriously concerned over the rising costs of clerical work.” 


Average cost of 6,650 carbon copies at $1.17. $7,780.50 
To this amount must be added the cost of the files, guides, 
and folders. 


Cost of Operating Ten 5-Drawer Files - 


Now the teacher would tell the filing students about 
the annual operation costs of ten 5-drawer files. Each 
file clerk responsible for ten 5-drawer files is costing in 
salary alone at least $2400 a year.* 

The annual rental for the fifty square feet of floor 
space occupied by her files and by her in working the 
files is $150 at the modest rental figure of $3 per square 
foot. 

Approximately $200 worth of filing supplies must be 
bought for her files each year. The depreciation of her 
files on a ten-year basis would be $110 a year. The super- 
visory cost charged to her, based on one supervisor at 
$3000 a year for five filing clerks, would be $600. Now, 
add up all these annual operating costs: 


Salary $2,400 
600 

Total $3,460 


With these facts given the filing student at the begin- 

ning of the course, she will not feel that she is being 
trained to hold a mediocre routine job with no future; 
but, instead, she will feel that she is running a $78,000 
business that renders an indispensable service to the 
entire company and one that costs the company $3460 a 
vear or nearly $300 a month. 

The business teacher who is interested in obtaining 
further information regarding records management will 
find the following sources most helpful: 


National Records Management Council, 52 East 42d 
Street, New York 17, New York. 

American Institute of Records Administration, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 


The business teacher will render a most valuable serv- 
ice to management and to his students if he will empha- 
size the necessity of constantly working and thinking in 
terms of costs and profits. 

One of the most effective visualizations of the total 
picture of the relationship of costs to profits that may 
be shown students is a calendar on a large card that can 
be displayed on the bulletin board.* On the calendar the 
following data should be shown in color: 


8Office Salaries, Survey Summary No. 16, Fall of 1952, National Office 


Management Association. 
4From a chart prepared by United States Steel Company. 
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The cost of materials, supplies, freight, and expenses 
for one year would eat up all of a company’s income for 
182 days of the year. Color in brown the months of 


January, February, March, April, May, June, and one 


day in July. 

The cost of wages, salaries, and employee benefits 
would eat up 111 days of the year. Color in blue the 
months of July, August, September, and 20 days in 
October. 

The cost of taxes would eat up 44 days. Color in gold 
the rest of October, the Month of November, and 3 days 
in December. 

Depreciation, amortization, and depletion would eat 
up 8 days. Color in pink 8 days in December. 

Interest would eat up one day more in December. 
Color in yellow. 

The 19 remaining days of the year are all that would 
be left for income to be retained by the company for use 
in the business (10 days in purple), and for dividends 
to the stockholders (9 days in green). 

When the students realize, after studying this calendar, 
that most businesses which are well organized and effi- 
ciently managed must spend everything they make dur- 
ing 346 of the 365 days of the year just to run the busi- 
ness, leaving only 19 days for profits, they will become 
cost conscious and will make much more valuable busi- 
ness workers than they will if they are merely taught 
the rudiments of business without this tie-up with costs. 

Keep a chart of this kind in front of your students; 
call attention to it whenever they are wasting time. Con- 
vince them from this chart. that business does not meas- 
ure their output in five-or ten-minute tests but in eight- 
hour days, year in and year out. So, in school they, too, 
must get the most out of their time day in and day out 
through their entire schooling. 


Students Should Understand Management’s Objective 


Space does not permit the mention of additional op- 
portunities of impressing upon our future business men 
and women that, although the skills they will learn in 
school are very important in obtaining that first job and 
as door openers to the important positions ahead of 
them in their business career, they must never forget 
that their progress will depend upon their understand- 
ing management’s main objective, profit, and upon their 
doing all they can to further the attainment of that 
objection. 


A SPECIAL OFFER 


A special package containing three issues (May 1948-50) of 
the FORUM which feature office standards and cooperation 
with business may be obtained by sending one dollar (postage 
paid on orders accompanied by check or money order) to 
UBEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Number 2 


1954 Mountain-Plains Convention Program. 
WHEN AND WHERE: June 17, 18 and 19—Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, Texas 


THEME: Appraising Business 
Education 


Thursday, June 17—9:00 AM 
REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY—Mountain-Plains 
Region of UBEA ; 
Presiding: Lloyd Douglas, Iowa State Teach- 
ers College, Cedar Falls 


Thursday, June 17—4:00 PM 
The 1954 Exhibitors will display the newest 
textbooks, instructional materials, and_ office 
machines. 


Thursday, June 17—9:00 PM 
SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 
Friday, June 18—7:00 AM 
SPECIAL BREAKFASTS 
Friday, June 18—12:00 Noon 
SPECIAL LUNCHEONS 


Thursday, June 17—6:30 PM 
CONVENTION DINNER 
IntTRODUCTIONS—Guest and state groups 
ApprEess— D. D. Lessenberry, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Friday, June 18—8:45 AM 
SECTIONAL MEETINGS 

SrecTION I—TYPEWRITING 

Chairman: John Binnion, Southwestern State 
College, Weatherford, Oklahoma 

Consultant: Ralf Thomas, Kansas State Teach- 
ers College, Pittsburg 

Evaluator: D. D. Lessenberry, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Section II—DIstTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 

Chairman: Walter Elder, Kansas State Teach- 
ers College, Emporia 

Consultant: Homer Bronstad, Denton High 
School, Denton, Texas 

Evaluator: M. A. Browning, Texas Education 
Ageney, Austin 

Section ITI—GENERAL BUSINESS 

Chairman: Robert Hitch, University of Wyom- 
ing, Laramie 

Consultant: Gerald Porter, University of Okla- 
homa, Norman 

Evaluator: Harmon Wilson, South-Western 
Publishing Company, Ine., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Friday, June 18—10:45 AM 
SECTIONAL MEETINGS 

Section I—SHORTHAND AND TRANSCRIPTION 

Chairman: F. Kendrick Bangs, University of 
Colorado, Boulder 

Consultant: Ruth Anderson, North Texas State 
College, Denton 

Evaluator: Charles Zoubek, Gregg Publishing 
Division, MeGraw-Hill, New York City 

Section IJ—OFrrice PRACTICE 

Chairman: Faborn Etier, University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas 


Consultant: Carlos Hayden, University of Hous- 
ton, Houston, Texas 

Evaluator: Alan Lloyd, Gregg Publishing 
Company, New York City 

Section III—BooKKEEPING SECTION 

Chairman: Wayne House, University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln 

Consultant: Robert Lowry, Oklahoma A. and 
M., College, Stillwater 

Evaluator: Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York City 


Friday, June 18—1:00 PM 
VISIT EXHIBITS 


Friday, June 18—1:45 PM 
DIVISIONAL MEETINGS—PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 


Section I—HiGH ScHOOL SECTION 

Chairman: Dorothy Hazel, Brookings High 
School, Brookings, South Dakota 

Consultant: Dorothy Travis, Central High 
School and University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks 

Evaluator: Lloyd Douglas, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls 

Section II—CoLLEGEe SECTION 

Chairman: Donald Tate, Texas Technological 
College, Lubbock 

Consultant: E. C. MeGill, Kansas State Teach- 
ers College, Emporia 

Evaluator: Theodore Woodward, George Pea- 
body College, Nashville, Tennessee 


Section III—Private BvUuSINESS ScHOOL 
SECTION 
Chairman: Hugh Barnes, Barnes Business 


School, Denver, Colorado 
Consultant: C. I. Blackwood, Blackwood Col- 
lege, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Evaluator: Clem Boling, South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 
(Continued on next page) 


ALL ROADS LEAD TO THE 1954 MPBEA CONVENTION .. . The express highway (left) 
leading southwest into “Big D” (Dallas, Texas). The convention headquarters will be at the 
Adolphus Hotel in the heart of Dallas. A real Texas welcome awaits you. 
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MOUNTAIN-PLAINS NEWS EXCHANGE 


Volume II 


MPBEA EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


PRESIDENT 
Earl G. Nicks, University of Denver, Denver 
VICE PRESIDENT 
Vernon V. Payne, North Texas State College, 


Denton 
SECRETARY 
Hulda Vaaler, University of South Dakota, Ver- 
million 
TREASURER 


Robert L. Hitch, University of Wyoming, Laramie 


PAST PRESIDENT 
E. C. McGill, Kansas State Teachers College, 


mporia 
EX-OFFICIO 
‘Hollis Guy, United Business Education Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

EXECUTIVE BOARD MEMBERS 
Colorado—Katherine McIntyre, Pueblo College, 
Pueblo 
Kansas—Ruben Dumler, St. Johns College, Win- 

field 
Nebraska—Luvicy Hill, University of Nebraska, 

Lincoln 
New Mexico—Becky Sharp, Eastern New Mexico 

University, Portales 
North Dakota—Herbert Schimmelpfennig, High 

School, Mohall 
Oklahoma—Ida Lee Cook, High School, Holdenville 
South Dakota—Mayme Van Gerpen, High School, 

Springfield 
Texas—L. M. Collins, IMB, Dallas ' 
Wyoming—Margaret S. Blackler, High School, 

Laramie 

STATE MEMBERSHIP CHAIRMAN 

Colorado—Marie Robinson, Opportunity School, 


Denver 
Kansas—Archie Thomas, Kansas State College, Fort 


Hays 
University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln 
New Mexico—Floyd Kelly, Highlands University, 
Las Vegas 
North Dakota—Herbert Schimmelpfennig, High 
School, Mohall 
Oklahoma—Clyde I. Blanchard, Tulsa University, 


Tulsa 


Halbersleben, 


South Dakota—Dorothy H. Hazel, High School, — 


Brookings 
Texas—Ruth I. Anderson, North Texas State 


College, Denton 
Wyoming—Margaret M. Chastain, High School, 


Worland 
EDITOR 
Dorothy L. Travis, University of North Dakota and 
Central High School, Grand Forks 


HOTEL ADOLPHUS 
Room rates (Air-conditioned rooms) 


Single rooms for one, $5 to $10 
Double rooms for two, $8 to $13 (double 

beds) 
Twin bedrooms for two, $8 to $13 
Parlor suites, 2 rooms, $20 to $24 

Four to eight in room, $2.75 each 
For reservations write Randall Davis, Man- 
aging Director, Hotel Adolphus. Please 
cancel your reservation, if you find you can- 
not attend. 
Note: Unless definitely requested reserva- 
tions will not be held after 6:00 P.M. 

* * * 
Convention registration, $1. Your MPBEA- 
UBEA membership cards for presentation 
at the reservation desk upon your arrival 
will facilitate your registration. 
* * 

Meals: Breakfasts $1.50, luncheons $2, and 
dinners $3. 


Convention Program (Continued ) 


Friday, June 18—3:45 PM 
GENERAL SESSION 
A Decade Ahead in Business 
Presiding—Robert Slaughter, Gregg Publishing 
Davidson, McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York 
Cit 
Selected Panel of Businessmen and Business 
Educators 


Friday, June 18—4:30 PM 
VISIT EXHIBITS 


Friday, June 18—6:30 PM 
BUFFET SUPPER 


Saturday, June 19—8:45 AM 
SPECIAL DEMONSTRATIONS 
Section I—Typewritine (Production)—Alan 
Lloyd, Gregg Publishing Division, MceGraw- 

Hill, New York City 

Section II—Orrice Macuines—Juanita Rauch, 
University of Denver, Denver 

Section Macuines—Lois 
Corbeil, A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, 
Illinois 


Saturday, June 19—9:45 AM 

SEecTION (Devices), Fred Tid- 
well, Oakland Junior College, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia 

SEcTION II—SHORTHAND, 
Gregg Publishing Division, 
New York City 

Section IIJ—E.ectric Marian 
Wood, IBM Corporation, New York City 


Saturday, June 19—10:40 AM 
GENERAL SESSION 
A Symposium 

Chairman: Clyde Blanchard, Tulsa University, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Panel Members: D. D. Lessenberry, M. A. 
Browning, Harmon Wilson, Charles Zoubek, 
Allan Lloyd, Hamden L. Forkner, Lloyd 
Douglas, Theodore Woodward, Clem Boling, 
and Robert Slaughter 


Saturday, June 19—12:45 PM 
FINAL LUNCHEON 
Presiding: Earl Nicks, President, Mountain- 
Plains Business Education Association, Uui- 
versity of Denver, Denver, Colorado 
ApprEss: Robert Slaughter, Gregg Publishing 
Division, McGraw-Hill, New York City 


Charles Zoubek, 
McGraw-Hill, 


MPBEA CONVENTION COMMITTEE 


GENERAL CHAIRMAN—L. M. Collins, 
IBM, Dallas. PROGRAM—Chairman, Ver- 
non V. Payne, North Texas State College, 
Denton. PUBLICITY—Chairman, Ardath 
Stedman, North Texas State College, Den- 
ton; and Co-Chairman, Aline Wolters, Texas 
State College for Women, Denton. 


EXHIBITS—Chairman, Boyd Curtis, 
Woodrow Wilson High School, Dallas; and 
Co-Chairman Clifford Mattlock, Technical 
High School, Dallas. 


HOSPITALITY AND ENTERTAIN- 
MENT—Chairman, Ruth Fetterman, For- 
rest Avenue High School, Dallas; and Co- 
Chairman, Corine Lamm Ellison, Green- 
ville High School, Greenville, Texas. 

BANQUET AND LUNCHEON—Chair- 
man, Aline Burden, Paschal High School, 
Fort Worth; and Co-Chairman, Vera Lee 
Brown, Sunset High School, Dallas. 

RESERVATIONS AND TRANSPORTA- 
TION—Chairman, Bob Bender, Sunset 
High School, Dallas; and Co-Chairman, 
Gladys Bellows, Hillerest High School, 
Dallas. 

WOMEN’S (WIVES) ACTIVITY— 
Chairman, Katherine Nichols, Dallas; Co- 
Chairmen, Mrs. Roy F. Cooper, Dallas; and 
Henry M. Bufkin, Dallas. ; 

REGISTRATION—Chairman, Johnnie 
Punchard, Baytown High School, Baytown; 
Co-Chairmen, Martha Bright, Texas Chris- 
tian University, Fort Worth; Faborn Etier, 
University of Texas, Austin; and Jessie 
Sim, Sherman High School, Sherman. 

BUFFET SUPPER—Chairman, Melvin 
Munn, Group Hospital Service, Dallas, 
(Dallas NOMA Chapter); and Co-Chair- 
man, Vera McCauley, Crozier Technical 
High School, Dallas. 

CONVENTION FINANCE— Bob Hitch, 
Treasurer, MPBEA; Vernon Payne, Vice 
President, Program Chairman; and L. M. 
Collins, General Convention Chairman. 


HIDY! 


Texas business teachers welcome all busi- 
ness educators from New Mexico, Colorado, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Wyoming, Nebraska, 
and North and South Dakota to the third 
annual Mountain-Plains Business Education 
Association Convention in Dallas, June 17 
through 19. Committees are busy arranging 
for a program “chuck full” of new thoughts 
on business education. Social and special 
events will be “‘a-plenty.” Again, outstanding 
names in business education will lend sound 
leadership to a professional experience you 
will not want to miss. And too, Texas is 
modestly the largest state in the union. You 
can find the sagebrush of New Mexico; the 
wheat fields of Kansas and Nebraska; the 
oil fields of Oklahoma; the 72-degree Colo- 
rado weather in the Adolphus Hotel; the 
Western atmosphere of Wyoming; and the 
cattle of the Dakotas; all this, plus a glance 
at the heart of industrialization in the great 
Southwest. MPBEA needs you and you 
need the professional lift which the pro- 
gram affords you. ‘You all come” on down 
to where “Howdy” is just plain Hidy”! !—L. 
M. COLLINS, MPBEA Convention General 
Chairman. 
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MOUNTAIN-PLAINS NEWS EXCHANGE 


MESSAGES FROM THE EXECUTIVE OFFICERS 


MPBEA PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. “Stars” of Business 
Education will be on hand in the Lone Star State, June 17-19, 
to set burning the candle representing the third anniversary 
of the Mountain-Plains Business Education Association. In 
a spirit of fellowship, they will also assist in enlightening 
MPBEA members and associates on the current trends, tech- 
niques, and research projects directed toward solving varied 
problems experienced by business teachers. 

The air-conditioned Adolphus Hotel in Dallas, Texas, will 
be the scene of good fun, fellowship, and factual information 
from the opening banquet, featuring D. D. Lessenberry, to 
the closing luncheon where new officers, 1955 convention site, 
and other interesting events will be announced. Millard Collins, 
general chairman, and Vernon Payne, program chairman, 
have been busy the past few months arranging an entertaining 


- and worthwhile convention. Under their direction and with 


the assistance of regional business educators, southern and 
western hospitality combine to give you a traditionally “bigger 
and better” Texas welcome. All business teachers are cordially 
invited to attend. . 

MPBEA, the youngster of the UBEA Regional Family, has 
grown rapidly in its first three years. The latest membership 
report revealed that over 1300 business teachers in ‘the 
Mountain-Plains Region belong to UBEA-MPBEA. This pro- 
gress is a reflection of the continuous effort on the part of the 
state membership chairmen and their regional director. Dur- 
ing the past year, eight of the states in the region showed 
increased membership. It is hoped that many more business 
teachers will become UBEA-MPBEA members. 

Your officers and the executive board are looking forward 
to meeting you and your friends at the Adolphus Hotel in 
Dallas, Texas, June 17-19, 1954.—Eart G. Nicks, MPBEA 


President. 
* * * 


ENTHUSIASM IS CONTAGIOUS. “Laugh and the 
world laughs with you.” “All the world loves a lover.” To 
these adages business teachers should add, “Enthusiasm is 
contagious.” As business teachers we appreciate intellectual 
enthusiasm on the part of our students. We should be 
cautioned to remember that our students appreciate class- 
room and professional enthusiasm on our part. 

The love for, the interest in, one’s work are the things that 
take work out of the “hum drum” routine that characterizes 
so many days for so many people. Never let it be said of a 
business teacher—“Too, bad he has to teach.” Better, much 
better, that people should say—‘Man! what enthusiasm. He 
certainly enjoys his work.” 

All too few teachers are enthusiastic about their profession. 
As teachers of business, let us first be thankful that we have 
the opportunity to teach, and secondly let us appreciate the 
privilege that is ours—of teaching business subjects. Be proud 
that you are a business teacher. Bos HitcH, MPBEA 


Treasurer. 
* * * 


ANOTHER MILESTONE. The 1954 convention of the 
Mountain-Plains Business Education Association will be a 
significant milestone in the professional growth and develop- 
ment of business education in Region IV of UBEA. It will 
be the first meeting of this association as a full-fledged organ- 
ization, the first meeting held in the Plains Area, and the 
first meeting with hotel headquarters. This year’s convention 
program will feature panel discussions dealing with area 


CONVENTION CHAIRMEN .. . Together for a discussion of 
convention plans are Millard Collins (left), general chairman, and 
Vernon V. Payne, program chairman for the 1954 convention in 
Dallas, Texas. 


problems, teaching demonstrations, a symposium, a general 
session on trends in business and industry, and an array of 
“top-notch” speakers. The buffet supper program and the 
business tours are but two of the many events planned for 
your entertainment. Don’t miss this educational extravanganza. 
See “you all” in Dallas—VeErRNoN PayNE, MPBEA Vice 
President. 

* * * 
PROFESSIONAL PARTICIPATION. Denver, Estes 
Park, Dallas—these are significant places, past and future, 
in the Mountain-Plains Business Education Association. Those 
who attended our 1952 or 1953 conventions, or both, have 
memories of excellent programs, good fellowship, and fun. 
Preliminary plans for Dallas in June indicate another out- 
standing program, with even greater membership participation. 
Knowing of Texas eliminates any question as to the scale 
of fun and fellowship in store for us. Plan to be at the 
Adolphus Hotel in Dallas, June 17-19, and make our third - 
convention one to top all conventions! 

Our annual convention is but one part of our program of 
activity. We are going forward in the over-all plans for 
MPBEA. Enthusiasm and interest in our organization are 
evidenced by the growing membership and the wider teacher 
participation in meeting membership goals. The News Ex- 
CHANGE not only unites our region by keeping us informed 
of business education and teachers throughout the area, but 
offers still another opportunity for business teachers to par- 
ticipate. More business teachers serving actively in our as- 


sociation means a stronger organization and a greater develop- 


ment of leadership among its members. Also, it assures 
a greater contribution to the profession. 

The gradual development of the spirit of the unified mem- 
bership—UBEA-MPBEA as one—is slowly reaching toward 
our goal of one strong professional organization for business 
education. 

MPBEA serves the business teachers and contributes to the 
profession of business education today. You can be a part of 
and even greater service by selling UBEA-MPBEA now.— 
Hutpa VAaLer, MPBEA Executive Secretary. 
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ALONG THE TRAIL 


‘Here and There. F. Kendrick Bangs has been on leave from 
the University of Colorado for three months while he acted 
as Business Manager for the Boulder County Hospital, 
Boulder, Colorado, assisting them in setting up business pro- 
cedures... M. J. Little, Kansas State Teachers College, Pitts- 
burg, recently appeared on television demonstrating the correct 
way to fill out an income tax form... The Wichita (Kansas) 
Beacon recently featured an article with pictures of the co- 
operative office practice program at West High School, in 
which Louise Keller serves as the co-ordinator. . . Robert 
Nolte, a business teacher at Cawker City (Kansas), was 
stricken with polio last summer but is again able to teach 
his classes. . . Donald Aase, Lisbon (North Dakota), presi- 
dent of the North Dakota Business Education Association, 
was married recently. . . Eugene Hughes, Dean, College of 
Business Administration, University of Houston (Texas), has 
developed a television program in several phases of business 
education. He and Carlos K. Hayden are working on plans 
for furthering television education. .. Emma Schmidt Hafer, 
Freeman (South Dakota) Junior College will accompany rep- 


resentatives of the JC Chapter of FBLA to the FBLA con- | 


vention in Dallas. Mrs. Hofer and her chapter representatives 
attended the convention in Washington, last summer. She 
also represented the SDBEA at the UBEA Representative 
Assembly. 

We Salute. Ralf J. Thomas, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Pittsburg, who has been made head of the Department of 
Business Edueation. . . Alice Boen, Teacher-Coordinator of 
Distributive Edueation, Central High School, Grand Forks 
(North Dakota) who was elected president of the North 
Dakota Vocational Association. .. Ruth Roberts, Head, Sec- 
retarial Science Department, Colorado A & M College, Ft. 
Collins, who was elected president of the Mountain View 
Chapter of NSA. 

New Addresses. Esther Vanderlas is now on the staff of the 
Secretarial Science Department, Colorado A & M College, 
Ft. Collins. She formerly taught at Washburn University, 
Topeka, Kansas. At Ft. Collins she succeeds Maxine Patterson 


who has returned to Stetson University, DeLand, Florida. . . 
Francis L. Mills is teaching business subjects at De Soto, 
Kansas. . . Eleanor Long, who has been working for some 
time with the Veteran’s Adminstration in the state of Wash- 
ington, is now teaching business subjects at Larned, Kansas. .. 
Harold Sutley, formerly of Densmore (Kansas), is now teach- 
ing business subjects at Norton... At the beginning of the 
second semester, John Dolan, who was taking graduate work 
at the University of North Dakota, accepted a position as 
business teacher at St. John. 

Professional Organizations. Among MPBEA members at- 
tending the Joint Convention of UBEA Divisions in Chicago 
in February were Harold Binford, Western State College, 
Gunnison (Colorado); Ramon P. Heimerl, Colorado State 
College of Education; Hugh Barnes, Barnes School of Com- 
merece, Denver; Sada Beth King, Florence High School, Colo- 
rado; E. C. MeGill, Kansas (Emporia) State Teachers Col- 
lege; Ralf J. Thomas, Kansas (Pittsburg) State Teachers 
College; Sister M. Alexius, O.P., Cathedral High School, 
Omaha; Luvicy M. Hill, Wayne House, Marion Nickerson, and 
Jane Stewart, University of Nebraska; Dorothy L. Travis, 
University of North Dakota; John E. Binnion, Southwestern 
State College, Weatherford (Oklahoma); Leona Dale Hulet, 
Oklahoma City University; Gerald A. Porter, University of 
Oklahoma; Hulda Vaaler, University of South Dakota; R. L. 
Higginbotham, Houston (Texas) Public Schools; Millard 
Collins, I.B.M., Dallas; Faborn Etier, University of Texas; 
Vernon V. Payne, North Texas State College; Donald J. Tate, 
Texas Technological College; Ray Farmer, New Mexico High- 
lands University; W. J. Lincoln, New Mexico Western College. 
Course of Study Work. The Handbook in Business Educa- 
tion for South Dakota, prepared at a Workshop in Business 
Education during the summer of 1953, was recently sent out 
to South Dakota business teachers and adminstrators. The 
Handbook was written under the direction of Hulda Vaaler, 
with Dr. Lloyd V. Douglas, UBEA President, as consultant. 
It is prepared to serve as a guide to business teaching for the 
use of the classroom teachers in South Dakota. .. Plans are 
under way for the revision of the North Dakota State Course 
of Study in Business Education. Richard Klein, State Super- 
visor of Secondary Schools, will direct the work. 


Please use this application to renew your own membership or to enter a new membership in UBEA-MPBEA 


THE ASSOCIATIONS UNITED TO PROMOTE BETTER BUSINESS EDUCATION 


YES, I want professional membership in my specialized association—UBEA-MPBEA. Please send 


new member 


‘ 
the publications and reports to the address below. My clieck for $ is enclosed 
National: United Business Ed ti A iati 1 
Regional: Mountain-Plains Business Education Association Name 1 
Type of Unified Membership (Please check) J 
O Professional — Including full privileges in the UBEA-MPBEA Street 
and the four UBEA Professional Divisions: Research Founda- 
tion, Administrators Division, National Association of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions (individual), and U.S. Chapter 
of International Society for Business Education; also a year’s City WOMB: ,«scsctenbies State 
subscription to BUSINESS EDUCATION (UBEA) FORUM, 
THE NATIONAL BUSINESS EDUCATION QUARTERLY 
and special membership releases $6.50 School 
oO Limited—Including full active privileges in the UBEA-MPBEA Make check or mon 
= ey order payable to United Business Education Asso- 
and a year’s subscription to the BUSINESS EDUCATION ciation, Give to State Membership Chairman or mail to Hollis Guy, UBEA 
(UBEA) FORUM and special membership releases............ $3.50 Executive Secretary, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. 0. 
1 International Society for Business Education—lIncluding a year’s 
subscription to the INTERNATIONAL REVIEW..........00. $3.00 
Your last FORUM address if different from above address. 
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UNITED SERVICES 


United Services is a continuous department of the 
BUSINESS EDUCATION (UBEA) FORUM. 
Members are urged to share their experiences with 
our readers. The most acceptable lengths for articles 
are one thousand or one thousand five hundred 
words. Manuscripts should be mailed to the editor 
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LET’S BE PRACTICAL IN TEACHING 
SHORTHAND 


Contributed by Viola A. Norton, West High School, 

Madison, Wisconsin 
EVERY TEACHER should seek better ways in which 
to help students master a skill subject. The teacher of 
shorthand should not only be concerned with the teach- 
ing of shorthand symbols, but also with two other factors 
—English and typewriting—that are equally important 
if the student is to have at his command an employable 
shorthand. Perhaps the most effective way of getting 
across to students something they should know is to teach 
it when the occasion arises. 

The practice of training stenographers by teaching 
shorthand theory and dictation isolated from actual 
transcription and related problems of English (spelling, 
syllabication, punctuation, capitalization, vocabulary 
building, and form) is disappearing from more progres- 
sive schools. Modern practice demands a correlation of 
all these factors, as transcription—the goal in view—is 
based on a knowledge of these skills. 


Memory Versus Readable Notes 


Students must be taught to write readable shorthand 
notes. They should not rely on their memory to supple- 
ment their unreadable words. Every stenographic stu- 
dent should be able to read his notes whether they are 
‘*hot’’ or ‘‘cold.’’ Readable notes are usually notes that 
are correctly written. Many people feel that it matters 
not how a student gets his notes down so long as he gets 
them down. However, when a student reads back, he 
will, in most cases, have difficulty reading words incor- 
rectly or poorly written, It is, therefore, necessary that 
the mastery of shorthand outlines be taught rather than 
just skimming the surface. 

Students must be taught to read their notes fluently ; 
if they are to learn to transcribe accurately and quickly, 
they should learn to read by thoughts or phrase units. 
From the beginning a student should be taught to in- 
terpret and transfer his shorthand symbols into correctly 
spoken or correctly spelled and typed words. A student 
must have impressed upon him from the beginning of his 
training that it is his responsibility to take dictation in 
such a manner that he is able to reproduce exactly the 
thought of the dictator. 
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SHORTHAND 


Writing Versus Reading Approach 

If a student is to develop confidence and skill in short- 
hand, he should put into use, as soon as possible, the 
factors necessary to develop that skill. This simply 
means he should incorporate from the beginning of his 
learning period the writing of shorthand, the reading of 
shorthand, and the grammatically correct transcribing 
of his notes. 

Material for students who write from the beginning 
should be easier than material for students whose train- 
ing begins with the reading approach. 

In teaching shorthand in the former manner, a short 
explanation of the theory involved with illustrations on 
the board preface the first writing. Symbols are pre- 
sented and the students begin to write. 

In planning the work one principle at a time must be 
considered, and symbols which can be developed into 
short sentences should be chosen. As words are in- 
corporated into the learning process, short sentences in 
preference to isolated words are dictated. Fluency and 
speed are stressed from the beginning. No new material 
is given at first ; all work is presented and practiced. The 
work is planned in such a way as not to present conflict- 
ing principles in writing until the student has learned 
each principle thoroughly. The material presented the 
previous day is dictated at the next class period, starting 
at sixty words a minute and then at higher rates. 

Gradually as students gain a fair vocabulary of short- 
hand words and-phrases, new material is given as a part 
of the outside practice work. After the previous day’s 
assignment has been reviewed and practiced, a portion 
of the class period should be allowed for the dictation 
practice of new material. The student should begin early 
in his training to acquire the ability to take unfamiliar 
material. Sentences using familiar words constitute new 
material at the beginning; gradually new words involv- 
ing the principles studied can be added to the material. 

Letter Placement 

At the same time a student is developing in shorthand 
he is no doubt learning the rudiments of typewriting. 
To teach students how to set up a letter from their short- 
hand notes at the same time letter placement is taught 
in the typewriting class is practical and successful. This 


time of presentation is preferable to any other because 
(Please turn to page 38) 
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DEVICES FOR DEVELOPING PRODUCTION 
POWER IN TYPEWRITING 


Contributed by Marie Jessa, Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity, Normal, Illinois 


CLOSING the gap between basic skill development 
and the performance of production jobs is one of the 
principal problems of the teacher of skill subjects. Stu- 
dents who have reached satisfactory levels of speed and 
accuracy in typewriting from straight copy, for exam- 
ple, often become hesitating, groping typists when con- 


fronted with production tasks such as the typing of tab- — 


ulated material, manuscripts, letters, and other business 
forms. 

One of the chief handicaps in the learning of skill ap- 
plication is the lack of standards or goals. The setting 
of goals and the measurement of achievement is an ac- 
cepted practice in the development of basic skill. Long- 
term and intermediate goals are set and both teacher and 


student measure progress from time to time. Not only’ 


are goals set for achievement on timed writings, but 
purposeful practice is becoming more and more the or- 
der of the classroom. Instead of instructions to write 
an exercise twice, for example, the student is guided in 
determining what outcomes should be striven for in the 
repetition of the exercise. When the standard is definite 
and the outcome reasonable and measurable, the stu- 
dent accepts some responsibility for his own improve- 
ment and has more of a desire and determination to 
succeed. Of course, a given standard is not always 
reached. However, there is no question but that the ex- 
istence of the standard and frequent measurement in 
terms thereof has pulling power or. at least prodding 
power. 

When it comes to skill application, the situation is 
different. There are few established standards of per- 
formance and what measurement is done is taken over 
almost entirely by the teacher. Since the student has 
only a vague notion of what is expected of him, he can- 
not assume much responsibilty for the outcome and con- 
sequently is often satisfied with effort rather than real 
accomplishment. Because skill application is complex 
and made up of many factors which must be woven into 
a pattern, the teacher, too, is often uncertain regarding 
standards and the basis of evaluation. 

One way of attacking this problem is to find out what 
workers actually do on the job and use this information 
in setting up standards and methods of measurement. 
There is certainly no intention to discount the value that 
ean come from well-conducted studies of this kind, but 
if there is one thing that surveys already made in this 
area indicate it is that practices vary greatly from office 
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to office. But even if we could set up standards for the 
various kinds of typing jobs on the basis of what busi- 
ness wants, needs, or expects, they would be in the na- 
ture of ultimate goals. While remote goals are desirable 
and necessary, they do not have the driving force of 
more immediate goals. Definite, well-understood class- 
room objectives must be determined, and they must grow 
out of the abilities, interests, and needs of individual 
students. Usable standards need to be established which 
will tap below-the-surface reserves of interest and effort. 

Rather than being concerned too much about an elu- 
sive office standard, perhaps the best approach to the 
whole problem is to start where the student is and work 
for improvement, determining standards on the basis of 
average class accomplishment. Is this not the procedure 
that has been used in basic skill building to a large 
extent? 

With a goal at which to aim, obviously the next step is 
to find ways of achieving it. The suggestions that follow 
are neither new nor original but they summarize some of 
the practices that are being used when working for 
production. 

In the beginning stages of typewriting, all the indi- 
vidual elements which contribute to skill application 
should be practiced and improved individually if the 
total typing skill is to be satisfactory. This includes not 
only the development of speed and control but efficiency 
in setting marginal and tabular stops, locating the start- 
ing point, centering of headings, handlings of materials, 
reinsertion of paper, and other basic techniques. Too 
often instruction ends when the student knows how to 
do these things and actual skill in doing them is expected 
as the outcome of mere repetition. 

While relatively simple applications can be begun 
early, those which involve organization of materials, 
form arrangement, and related complex factors should 
be delayed until good techniques combined with speed 
and accuracy have been developed. Otherwise a slow 
pattern of production will be the outcome. Determining 
when production exercises should be begun is an im- 
portant decision. However, it should be pointed out that 
delay in starting the major production work results in 
covering the material more quickly and better. 

In meeting standards some standardization of forms 
would be helpful. Too often students flit from exercise 
to exercise, each one having some variation in form that 
sets up another hurdle for the learner. Variety may be 
the spice of life, but it often leads to confusion and 
slowness in a typing class. For example, in teaching 
business letters the development of skill on a few basic 
styles would probably be better than trying to teach as 
many different styles as possible and all the variations 
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in each. It is not possible to cover all the specific varia- 
tions the worker may encounter on the job, so why not 
decide upon some basic forms in letter writing, tabula- 
tion, manuscripts, and other business forms and concen- 
trate on them? 

Simplifying instructions is another possibility. Too 
many times so-called instructions consist of discussion 
with the instructions slipped in here and there. There 
are only a few definite things that need to be known in 
order to set up an arrangement. For example, in simple 
manuscript writing the information needed is: length 
of line, spacing, starting line, stopping point, and loca- 
tion of page number. These can be stated very clearly 
and briefly so that the student not only understands 
them but is able to remember them. 

The job breakdown sheet is a good device in produc- 
tion work. It forces the teacher to think through the 
steps and state them concisely and in logical order, all 
of which enables the student to follow them with a 
minimum of hesitation. Many of the practice manuals 
prepared for office machines use the job breakdown plan 
quite effectively. 

Many students find simple computations difficult. 
Anything that can be done to eliminate or reduce the 
arithmetic involved in production exercises should in- 
crease the rate of production. The backspace method of 
tabulating is an example of eliminating arithmetic. Set- 
ting marginal stops at multiples of 5 has definite advan- 
tages. It is much easier to remember 20-60; 15-65; 10- 
70 than it is 22-62; 17-67; 12-72. In addition it takes 
less time to find the spot on the scale at intervals of 5 
or 10. 

The spiral method of teaching—proceeding from the 
simple to the complex—is adaptable to production work. 
This calls for careful selection of material and sufficient 
practice at each stage to build reasonable skill. Diffi- 
culties are introduced gradually and only when the stu- 
dents are able to handle them. In tabulation, for ex- 
ample, an exercise consisting of columns of words (not 
figures) would be the first step. Then repetitive practice 
should be given at this stage to the point where the stu- 
dent can handle this type of exercise easily and in a 
minimum of time. The opportunity for the student to 
measure his progress and to work toward a definite and 
clearly understood goal is thus provided. Then short 
column headings would be introduced, practiced, timed, 
and progress noted. In turn longer column headings 
would be ineluded, and finally tabulations involving 
figures would be used. 

Materials in typewriting textbooks are often too diffi- 
cult and too limited in quantity. In checking manuscript 
writing in one textbook, it was found that only five ex- 
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ercises were provided. The first one consisted of a manu- 
script with side headings, the second called for the use of 
center and side headings, and the third exercise consisted 
of a typewritten report of a conversation. The last two 
were a library list and material employing footnotes. It 
would not be surprising if the student fumbled some- 
what and his production dipped to a new low. These 
exercises have value when used at the right stage of de- 
velopment, but are they suitable in the initial stages? 

Some of the established practices in basic skill build- 
ing are adaptable to skill application and should be 
extended into that area. If students accomplish more in 
skill building when working under the pressure of time, 
cannot timing be used in skill application work? Not 
only can the whole job be timed, but short timings are 
possible and they have the advantage of being more 
easily administered. For example, in letter writing a 
one- or two-minute timing might be used to see how 
much of the letter can be finished in that time. The tim- 
ing can be repeated to bring improvement. The various 
parts of the letter can be timed. 

(Please turn to page 37) 


A TEACHING DEVICE 


Contribuied by Rachel A. Johnson, Senior High School, 
Winthrop, Massachusetts 


The opaque projector has proven to be a valuable aid 


in introducing office machines to the secretarial train- 


ing and clerical practice classes. Pictures of the various 
machines offered for instruction can be flashed on the 
screen, and a brief description, special features, and 
job possibilities explained to the classes. The first lec- 
ture might include the electric typewriters and the 
transcribing machines; the second, the listing and cal- 
culating machines; and the third, the bookkeeping and 
duplicating machines. Each discussion should be fol- 
lowed by a question period. Office machines advertise- 
ments such as those which appear in this magazine and 
advertising material sent out by the various companies 
furnish excellent copy for this project. 

This type of introduction to office machines serves a 
twofold purpose—First, a time-saver program because 
the pupils get a general idea of the machines that are 
available for instruction. Second, it simplifies the proc- 
ess of explaining the particular features of each ma- 
chine to each individual. 

Visual aids certainly have a definite place in business 
education and this experiment giving preliminary infor- 
mation on office machines stimulates the pupils’ interest 
and their desire to start the course. 
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GOOD WORK HABITS MAKE GOOD 
BOOKKEEPERS 


Contributed by Harold B. Cowan, Dedham High School, 

Dedham, Massachusetts 

Epitor’s Nore: Teachers of bookkeeping and accounting, 
probably more than any others, are faced continuously with the 
problem of assisting their pupils in establishing good work habits. 
This article should prove interesting and helpful to teachers in 
their efforts to stimulate the poor worker to become a good 
worker. 


ANY CLASSROOM TEACHER would give up an 
annual increment if he would be sure of going through 
that year with classes composed of boys and girls who 
possess good work habits. Any teacher who has charge 
of study halls often is puzzled over why some pupils 
will putter through the 40 minutes, turning pages aim- 
lessly, glancing at the clock, day dreaming, or in some 
other way waste time. The teacher may bear down and 


make the pupil apparently study, but only apparently. 


The pupil who wastes time in the study hall probably 
is inefficient in home lessons, if indeed he tackles them at 
all. The study hall teacher is concerned, but the pupil’s 
subject teachers are burdened. 
~ Some time ago an article appeared by a teacher who 
was retiring after 25 vears, not because of superannua- 
tion, but because she had finally given up trying to do 
the kind of a job she had expected to do when she started. 

Many of us have felt that our administration was not 
in sympathy, or that certain parents were too demand- 
ing. Our contentment on the job depends upon whether 
we let these real or imagined wrongs simmer in our 
minds and hearts, eroding the joy in teaching, or wheth- 
er we find the person involved and ‘‘talk it out.’’ Not 
always is the result satisfactory, but often we find we 
get a better deal after a healthy conference, or we 
find that we have been only imagining an unpleasant 
situation. For the present article however, we shall 
confine ourselves to the problem of student work habits. 
It is difficult to determine why students vary so much 
in work habits, although very easy to see that they do. 

A person’s study hall activity is a good measure of his 
work habits in school matters. We cannot always say if 
he is indolent in school, that he is indolent outside. Some 
boys (but far from all) who do little school work are 
active, dependable store clerks, vard tenders, painters, 
gas station attendants, mechanics, but these are physical 
activities. Only in school work requiring more thinking, 
are we interested, for the purpose of this article. 

At the risk of being discouraging, let us say here that 
work habits, attitudes, personality, and any traits are 
well established in a person by the time he reaches our 
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ninth or tenth grade, which is where we secondary work- 
ers meet him. Sometimes we can help a pupil improve, 
in one of his qualities; many times we apparently can- 
not, but it is always worth trying. We can do something 
sometimes, with quiet but rigid insistence, sometimes we 
can achieve something with frequent interviews. 

Right here let us make sure that we are not discussing 
school discipline, we are discussing work habits. Dis- 
cipline is for school time only, but work habits are for 
home assignments more than for school time. In a elass 
we can keep attention, or get practice work done under 
our direct supervision, but to get a pupil to apply him- 
self as steadily and efficiently at home is another problem. 

The scientific folk present us with the dreary gen- 
eralization that one does not improve in anything unless 
he wants to improve. If one: has no desire to develop in 
work habits, he may appear to develop under pressure 
and supervision which he cannot overcome, especially if 
the force and pressure are more unpleasant than the 
work activity, but he will cast off the apparent improve- 
ment immediately the force impelling him is withdrawn, 
in nearly all cases. Occasionally, but rarely, a person 
against his own dislike and stubbornness is pressured by 
his family into becoming a fair or good musician, but 
we know of many more under similar conditions whose 
musical educational work never thrives: 

The scientific people however do give us encourage- 
ment. They tell us that if we gain a pupil’s confidence, 
we can stimulate him favorably. We cannot get his 
confidence unless he is convinced that we are interested 
in him, not in just our own success on the job. In those 
whose confidence we secure, perhaps we can inspire im- 
provement in work habits; if we cannot get their con- 
fidence, we definitely cannot inspire improvement. 

Sometimes, yes oftentimes, we feel that we can make 
no satisfactory headway in stimulating a boy or girl. 
Then, regretfully, we must fall back on pressure, first 
chiding, then as a last resort penalizing. To get the 
best possible results in either of these latter mentioned 
efforts, we must maintain the attitude, and endeavor to! 
inculcate in the pupil’s mind the conviction that we are 
regretful, but are under the compulsion of conscience 
to act in the way that appears necessary for the pupil’s 
good. 

Work habits, or the pretense of them, are not pro- 
ductive unless the student has enough ability to do the 
work assigned. The reading experts are doing a lot of 
studying and publishing, but we business teachers see 
too little of it. We can learn that work habits and read- 
ing speed and comprehension run quite concurrently. 
We can learn that a person may exercise good work 
habits on a job within his mental range but not on a 
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job above it, and he may balk at a job much below it. 
The preceding comments in this paragraph apply, of 
course, to work involving reading. 

The teaching of good work habits is simple, but as- 
surance that a pupil will exercise the good work habits 
we teach is not simple. In some subjects a teacher will 
give a definite task such as finding and writing answers 
to specific questions. The questions in some cases can be 
answered by copying from or rephrasing the text, in 
these cases the work habit is prescribed by the teacher. 
In a subject like bookkeeping, mathematics, or shorthand 
the work method can be outlined: the working out of 
forms, words, sentences, so the only problem (and out of 
the teacher’s control) is whether the student gets to it. 
In some subjects, assignments require studying the text- 
book or looking up reference material, and in such as- 
signments we find the greatest difference in achievement 
due to the level of work habits. 

Book (textbook or reference) study is the kind that 
produces the most educational benefit for the reader, so 
far as his intelligence permits, but only in proportion to 
his work habits. Here is where good work habits can be 
taught to those who need them. There are several 
schemes for effective study, but they are all similar. 

The most common method is to read according to a 
plan. Usually the entire assignment is read first, or the 
entire reference is read first. Then a paragraph, or part 
of a very long one is reread, one or more times until the 
meaning seems to be clear. Then the next paragraplf is 
perused the same way. Some teachers advocate that two 
or even more pupils work together, but the evidence is 
that few voung people below college age study together 
profitably : the likelihood is that one will do most of the 
pulling. 

One thing must be agreed here, definitely. Work hab- 
its are not formed nor would they be succesful if a stu- 
dent is assigned work beyond his capacity. Whether 
ability grouping of class groups, or some other to indi- 
vidual differences is used, no work much beyond a per- 
son’s learning power in that field can be given and good 
results expected. Also, work not below the level of the 
student’s learning power in that field must be assigned 
or he will have no need for good work habits to accom- 
plish it. 

When a pupil of poor work habits arrives in the see- 
ondary school where we meet him, our ability to stimu- 
late improvement bears a ratio inverse to the length of 
time he has been developing poor work habits. If he did 
well for seven grades, slipped in the eighth, and shows 
the slow tendency in the ninth, we can often help him 
by inducing him to realize that his current trouble is 
due to his age interest. Perhaps we can help him to re- 
balance his time and energies again so he will resume a 
good school work habit. We shall have to act quickly, 
however, or he is likely to develop a habit of rejection 
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which is difficult to overcome. If he has come up through 
several years without good work habits, our job is hard 
and in many cases unproductive. We cannot blame an 
incoming pupil’s poor work habits on the teachers of 
earlier grades unless we know that there was little ef- 
fort put forth to teach them. Usually a tour of inquiry 
will show that the pupil has had more than his share of 
attention. 

Home conditions may be family difficulties or family 
pampering. A happy or unhappy home life is a serious 
bar to home study except to the occasional person who 
concentrates on his study as an escape from the unpleas- 
ant environment. A pampering home condition may be 
one which permits overindulgence in radio, television, or 
midweek social activities. One contemporary teacher 
sums up the work habits problem with the observation, 
‘“The good IQ has learned good work habits, the low 
TQ has not learned them and cannot learn them, the big 
average group will have a range of satisfactory working 
abilities and habits. We are forced to a certain conelu- 
sion that little effect can be secured in stimulating a poor 
worker to be a good worker until he wants to improve. 
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For every future office worker—from typist 
to top secretary, here are techniques for de- 
veloping those subtle attributes of personali- 
ty and office “know-how” that are the open- 
sesame to recognition, progress and enjoy- 
ment in any office position. 


“One of the best sources of sound secretarial 
psychology that I have had the pleasure of 
recommending.”’—ADDIE SMALL, Assoc. 
Professor of Secretarial Administration, Uni- 
versity of Houston 
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SUMMER WORK EXPERIENCES OF 
LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE GIRLS 


Contributed by Sara E. Hess, Hood College, Frederick, 
Maryland 


THE SEARCH for the answer to ‘‘after graduation 
—what?’’ seems to be the pre-occupation of college 
seniors and the question most prevalent in the minds of 
undergraduates as the college counselors advise concern- 
ing college course selections year after year. As a result 
of an analysis of a limited number of summer-work ex- 
periences of college girls, I am convinced that much 
help on the after-graduation problem is secured from on- 
the-job experience gained during the student’s summer 
vacation. Business organizations employed 16 per cent 
of the total student population of my school this past 
summer. 

It has been reported by a leading eastern college for 
women that the trend toward women students working 


in the summer, to gain on-the-job training which may be 


utilized in classroom studies and to earn money toward 
their educational expenses, began during World War IT 
and has gained momentum ever since. They report one 
out of every two girls worked at paid or voluntary jobs 
during the 1953 summer vacation, the paid jobs averag- 
ing an all-time high of $278 a girl! Another woman’s 
college has published record-breaking earnings for the 
summer of 1953.* 

Seventy-one students, of the total 450 enrolled for 
1953, entered office and sales positions during the sum- 
mer. Following this lead, 55 worked as camp and play- 
ground supervisors and 31 were employed as waitresses. 
The following classification indicates the types of organi- 
zations that gave the 71 students summer work: 


COMPANY CLASSIFICATIONS NUMBER EMPLOYED 


Government 10 
Manufacturing concerns 
Insurance companies 
Utility companies 
Hospital and community service organizations 
Schools _. 
Publishing houses 
Advertising firms 
Engineering firms 
Chemical firms 


71 


In a liberal arts college such as Hood College, the busi- 
ness education courses are of a “‘service’’ nature. That 


1New York Times, December 13, 1953. 
*New York Times, January 24, 1954. 
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is, a graduate with a field of special interest in English, 
for example, may be able to secure a job with a magazine 
on the basis of her academic background plus her skills 
in the tools of the office of the publishing company. 
Without skills she would not be considered for her ini- 
tial position with the publication. The courses may be 
considered service, too, because they enable girls to se- 
cure summer work and help students to prepare their 
college course work more efficiently. But because they 
are of this ‘‘service’’ variety, the program is limited 
and no major is given. Three semesters of shorthand, 
one of typewriting, one of office practice, and one of sec- 
retarial accounting constitute the total program of the 
secretarial studies department. (The accounting class is 
required by students electing to become future members 
of the American Dietetics Association and must, there- 
fore, be a basic course in accounting theory.) All other 
students elect the offerings given by the secretarial 
studies department. 

It can be pointed out, too, that many students fortu- 
nately come to college with typewriting and shorthand 
skills well developed from their high school activities; 
this is evidenced by the fact that in 1953 at the college, 
24 entering freshmen participated in summer work in 
the office area. Additional evidence that skills are well 
developed in high school is that placement examinations 
are passed frequently and the student is allowed to 
schedule the advance courses in shorthand and office 
practice. 

The office of the Dean of Students at the college se- 
cures a report of summer work activity from each girl 
when she returns to school in the fall and the reports 
are available to any faculty member who is interested 
in them. 

Although there is no compulsion to report summer 
activities in full, the students report freely and indicate 
on the form personal data such as ‘‘total amount 
earned’’ during the period of employment. It was pos- 
sible to average the hourly salaries earned by the 49 stu- 
dents classified as either clerk-typists, general clerical 
workers, file clerks, and secretaries and to calculate an 
average wage of 99 cents an hour. Office work obviously 
does not pay the best salary and some of the girls may 
work for experience rather than great monetary return. 
It is generally recognized on a college campus that 
waitress and factory work pay the best wages, but we 
have-fewer girls working in these jobs at Hood College 
than in the past summers. 

It would seem that many girls would work for their 
fathers, but it was reported that 60 per cent of the work- 
ers got their jobs by direct application and interview 
and only 14 per cent stated that relatives helped get 
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them summer work. Two students used employment 
agencies and three had civil service status. A few jobs 
were the same as those held in previous summers and 
several were secured for them by friends. Many girls 
believe it is not the best practice to work for their family 
and some of them who did remarked negatively about 
that kind of activity. 

The fact that in 1953 so great a percentage of our col- 
lege girls got vacation jobs in business seems to invali- 
date the current alarm that secretarial work is tighten- 
ing up. Apparently, even inadequately prepared stu- 
dents were still in demand to fill the gaps in the clerical 
areas of the economy. 

The college newspaper commented editorially ‘‘al- 
though the ideal of our liberal arts education consists of 
broad courses of study, we must also be realistic and 
prepare for the task of finding a job.’’ Many girls have 
been ‘‘realistic’’ in their choice of summer work. Some 
have found, via the part-time road, the business area of 
their liking! And, they went into offices and sales posi- 
tions almost without persuasion on the part of their 
school. 

It is interesting and helpful for business teachers to 
find out what summer occupations their students pursue. 
This information can be added to the total ‘‘picture’’ of 
the individual student and thus enable the teacher to 
interpret the students’ problems and enrich the teach- 
ing. Students who have had first-hand opportunities 
to observe business organizations at work are usually 
generous in relating practices and procedures to the 
elass. Teachers are also encouraged to suggest summer 
employment to their students as an antidote for the 
‘*After Graduation—What?’’ consideration which over- 
whelms so many students. 


FILING IS NO LONGER A STEPCHILD 


Contributed by Rida Duckwall, Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Emporia, Kansas 


ALTHOUGH the files are the center of a business or- 
ganization, many schools give filing a secondary position 
by using it as a filler in an office practice or secretarial 
eourse. A two-hour (one semester) laboratory class in 
filing has been introduced in our school in order to place 
more emphasis on this important clerical activity. Most 
of the actual filing is done in the classroom while the 
textbook and supplementary materials are studied out- 
side of class time. 

A textbook presenting the following types of filing 
constitutes the basis of the course: alphabetic for cards 
and correspondence, numeric, geographic, subject, Triple 
Check Automatic, and Russell-Soundex. Emphasis is 
placed on special techniques such as charge and follow- 
up methods, transfer methods, and various office applica- 
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tions of the tickler or date file. In this community of 
15,000 population, not too many filing experts come in 
contact with the business offices. Consequently, several 
students have been able to apply techniques learned in 
class to the files with which they are working in iocal 
offices. 

One girl seemed particularly interested when the class 
discussion was on the use of tickler files. She worked 
after school at the local radio station where contracts 
with local business firms expired at various dates. Natu- 
rally, it was important to both the station and the ad- 
vertisers to have the ¢ontracts renewed promptly, and 
the office people always worried over a possible slip-up 
because the plan used left too much to memory. This stu- 
dent wanted to know if a tickler file could be set up so 
an office worker would be reminded of the expiration 
several days ahead of the actual date, and in turn, notify 
the advertiser. Since this was a practical application of 
school learning, she was encouraged to diseuss the possi- 
bilities with her employer. The employer recognized the 
need for the tickler file and instructed her to buy what- 
ever equipment was needed. A few weeks later, the stu- 
dent reported on the results, which, of course, included 
a pleased employer, more confident office workers, and a 
happy student who felt that she had been able to make 
an actual contribution to her business office. 

Considerable extra material has been placed in the 
laboratory for demonstration purposes and is used by 
the instructor in class discussions. These materials in- 
clude: Standard size files for alphabetic, numeric, geo- 
graphic, and subject filing; 4+ by 6 card file; 3 by 5 tick- 
ler file; Small rotary file; Book-type visible file ; Visible 
file, using plastic signals, in a metal drawer; Tub file; 
Out guide with pocket for requisition card, out folder, 
out card; Various types of folders—legal size, colored, 
classifile, casebinder, and hanging-type folder; Folders 
showing different cuts — half-cut, third-cut,. fifth-cut ; 
Correspondence sorter on wheels; Check sorter; Filing 
shelf; Filing stools—one high, one low on wheels; and 
Pictures to illustrate different types of files not actually 
in the laboratory. 

It has been gratifying to have filing classes well filled 
each semester; and also to have both business adminis- 
tration majors and secretarial majors enrolled. The 
business administration students, usually men, feel that 
as office managers and executives they will work more 
intelligently with secretaries and file clerks if they have 
some knowledge of filing equipment and procedures. 

A constant effort is made in class discussions to show 
students the relationship and importance of filing to 
other activities in a business office. While it is impossi- 
ble to teach every filing system students may find in 
business offices, a background as broad as the one de- 
seribed enables them to grasp quickly the usual plans 
they will encounter. 
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BASIC BUSINESS 


GENERAL BUSINESS CURRICULUM 
IN THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Contributed by Hal F. Holt, Phoenix College, Phoenix 


Arizona 


GENERAL BUSINESS is a term which has been used 
at various times and places in the schools of the United 
States to designate several different things. Three mean- 
ings which seem to be dominant in its usage are: (a) A 
ninth-grade course designed to introduce students to the 
field of business; (b) the title of a college and univer- 
sity curriculum, the principal objective of which is to 
provide general business training without specialization 
in any particular field of business; and (c) the title of a 
terminal, occupational curriculum in the junior college. 

The objectives of the general business curriculum 
quite clearly provide for both general and specific job 
training and for. employment in business immediately 
upon graduation from junior college. General education 
and general business education are included in the objec- 
tives. Specific job training includes many of the tasks 
common to clerical or general office work, such as: book- 
keeping, secretarial, stenographic, filing, and office ma- 
chine operation. Some schools have objectives which 
provide for training in sales and management positions. 
The specific objectives are listed’ in the order of their 
importance as follows: 


1. To provide students with a broad general educa- 
tion in the field of business. 

2. To prepare students to enter business employment 

immediately upon graduation. 

To prepare students for responsible citizenship. 

To introduce students into the fields of business. 

To provide specific job training. 

To contribute to students’ general education. 

To prepare students to establish businesses of their 

own. 


Curricular Pattern 


The program of studies for the general business cur- 
riculum contains certain subjects which are designed to 
provide an introduction to the field of business, to pro- 
vide a basis for skill development, and to contribute to 
general education. These introductory business subjects 
include accounting, typewriting, economics, business 
law, business mathematics, business English, and intro- 
duction to business. Subjects which provide skill train- 
ing to perform specific duties in business consist of ac- 
counting, tvpewriting, office machines, and office practice. 

The curricular pattern includes certain non-business 
subjects which contribute to general education and 
which may be basic to skill development. These subjects 
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are English, physical education, speech, government, 
and psychology. The program of studies for the general 
business curriculum follows: 


Business Subjects Credit Non-business Subjects Credit 


Accounting -_______... 8 English | 6 
Typewriting 6 Physical Education 2 
6 Speech 3 
Business Law 3 Government 4 
Business Mathematics 3 3 
Business English 3 
Office Practice 3 
Introduction to Business 3 Elective Subjects —....... 8 
Total __ 38 


Employment Status of General Business Graduates 


The accomplishment of the vocational objectives may 
be evaluated, to a considerable extent, by the employ- 
ment status of men and women who complete the general 
business curriculum. Nearly all of the graduates in- 
cluded in this study were employed seven months after 
graduation, and most of their positions were in business 
occupations. Although several of the graduates held 
positions in specific job classifications, the largest num- 
ber were employed as clerks with numerous and varied 
duties to perform. ; 

The average number of duties performed by employed 
graduates was five, and the five duties most frequently 
performed were typing, filing, general office, handling 
mail, and bookkeeping. 


Policies and Practices for Vocational Education 


Junior colleges which offer terminal, occupational cur- 
ricula are obligated to provide adequate training for the 
positions which their graduates are expected to obtain. 
In addition to training, it is highly desirable for schools 
to provide certain services to graduates and to local em- 
ployers which facilitate employment, and to follow cer- 
tain practices which maintain satisfactory relationships 
between former students and their employers. Services 
and practices recommended by educational literature 
consist of community surveys, surveys of occupational 
possibilities, job placement, work experience, follow-up 
studies, and advisory committees. 

Most of the junior colleges offering a general business 
curriculum provide job-placement service and make sur- 
veys of occupational possibilities. Less than one-half of 
these junior colleges conduct follow-up studies or make 
community surveys, and only a small number make use 
of community advisory committees. It is probable, 
therefore, that graduates of the general business cur- 
riculum obtain employment in business and perform the 
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students. 352 pages, 834 x 11 
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Typewriting book with a wealth of material! 
Modern Typewriting Practice 


Teachers everywhere are enthusiastic over the wealth of material in this 
new typewriting book. You will find, too, that it is unique in its abun- 
dance of timed writings, letters, tabulations, drills, remedial exercises, 
supplementary practice material and illustrative material. 


Unlike most competing texts, it allows you to plan your own lessons in 
advance—to meet the particular needs of your class. What’s more all 
the drills are grouped so that you can put your finger on them in a 


A very handy and valuable Teacher’s Manual accompanies the 
book. Write today for your approval copy of Modern Typewriting 
Practice and discover the many advantages it affords you and your 


duties assigned to them satisfactorily for three reasons: 
(a) Their program of studies is adequate; (b) employ- 
ment possibilities in the local community are deter- 
mined for them; and (¢) job-placement is provided. If 
these reasons are true, it is probable also that follow-up 
studies, community surveys, and advisory committees 
are desirable but not essential in the satisfactory ac- 
complishment of vocational objectives. 


Opinions of Department Chairmen and Graduates 


Chairmen of the business departments in junior col- 
leges offering a general business curriculum agreed that 
employment in business is the ultimate objective of this 
curriculum. They believe that the curriculum has been 
successful in their own junior colleges. These opinions 
of the chairmen are in perfect agreement with the voca- 
tional objectives of the curriculum and the employment 
status of graduates. The only criticism voiced by sev- 
eral chairmen concerns the failure of the curriculum to 
attract students. 

The graduates reported they chose the general busi- 
ness curriculum because they wanted training for em- 
ployment in business, the same reason given by chairmen 
for having the curriculum in their schools. The feeling 
that the subjects taken provide adequate training was 
voiced by graduates —this definitely agrees with the 
opinion of the chairmen that the curriculum has been 
successful. 

The general business curriculum in the junior college 
is a two-year terminal program designed primarily to 
provide occupational training for general, clerical posi- 
tions in business. 

The curriculum has successfully operated in the jun- 
ior college, as measured by criteria consisting of the 
employment status of graduates, the statements made by 
business department chairmen, and the beliefs held by 
graduates. 

The general business curriculum performs an impor- 
tant function in the junior college. It provides an op- 
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portunity for students to enroll in a business program 
without having selected a specific type of business occu- 
pation for which to prepare. After having selected this 
curriculum, students may complete the program with 
some assurance that their training will equip them to 
work in business. Students may also choose to transfer 
from the general business curriculum to a program for 
specific types of training, or they may continue in busi- 
ness beyond junior college. 

In order to serve students and community in a more 
acceptable manner, junior colleges should make known 
the real purposes of general business. This curriculum 
might be improved and become attractive to more stu- 
dents if the curriculum pattern were changed to provide 
an opportunity for the selection of courses in selling 
and in the secretarial subjects. Such an opportunity 
could be provided in the elective subjects of the cur- 
ricular pattern. 

A much closer association between the junior college 
and business in the local community is desirable. The 
junior colleges do not provide all of the services which 
are desirable, if not essential, to an occupational training 
program. 


TEACHING AIDS— TYPEWRITING 


(Continued from page 31) 


Preview practice is used in skill building. Not only 
ean the body of the form being typed be previewed and 
practiced, but the troubie spots can be isolated and 
eliminated. Just a little observation will indicate where 
these trouble spots are. Pacing practice is another device 
used in skill building which can be adapted to applica- 
tion exercises In recent years more attention has been 
given to the difficulty of the material used in skill build- 
ing; the material. used in manuscript writing, letter 
writing, tabulation, and related problems needs to be 
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Business Education’s Newest Text 
for the General Business Course 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


for 


EVERYDAY LIVING 


by Ray G. Price and Vernon A. Musselman 


Professor of Education Professor of Business Education 
University of Minnesota University of Kentucky 


IN CONTENT IN FORMAT IN ILLUSTRATION 
IN COLOR TREATMENT IN LEARNING ACTIVITIES 


A personalized “you” approach, designed for easy self- 
identification with every phase of business experience 
. .. of value to all students in the experience of every- 
day living. 


* 


Graphically written and illustrated to interpret busi- 
ness ... not simply a recitation of facts and definitions. 
Text uses five different colors in addition to black .. . 
for correct emphasis .. . for quick understanding . . . 
for maximum retention. 


* 


A program with the student in mind... Text... 
Workbook . . . Tests . . . Teacher’s Manual and Key. 


* 


Order your examination copy of GENERAL BUSINESS 
FOR EVERYDAY LIVING from your nearest Gregg office 
today! 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


New York 36, 330 W. 42nd St. Dallas 2, 501 Elm Street 
Chicago 6, 111 N. Canal St. Toronto 4, 253 Spadina Road 
San Francisco 4, 68 Post St. London E.C. 4, 95 Farrington St. 
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controlled in difficulty in the initial stages, so that the 
student can give his undivided effort to the new task. 

Grading may adversely affect production if it is begun 
too soon and if too much grading is done. It must be 
recognized that there are practice levels in production 
typing. Grading during this learning period may; cause 
the student to be fearful of making errors, in which 
case hesitant, uncertain typewriting will result. Certain 
exercises should be selected to sample learning after the 
student has had a chance to learn how to do the job. 

This complex problem of training typists for produc- 
tion does not have a simple solution, but it is believed 
that following these practices will help to make this 
phase of typing easier for the student and bring him 
closer to the ultimate goal—a competent typist. 


SHORTHAND 


(Continued from page 29) 


then the length of the letter for the typewriting class 
ranges from sixty to one hundred words, and likewise 
dictation material is about the same length. It can best 
be taught by directing attention to the fact that the letter 
in typewriting that day was approximately the same 
length as the letter dictated. 

The various ways in which a letter may be set up are 
discussed and then the approximate space required to 
write a letter of the same length in shorthand is noted. 
As the letters get longer in typewriting, the material 
dictated is lengthened so that the students may see how 
much space their notes cover. By having students know 
the approximate number of words in a column of their 
shorthand notes, they soon learn to judge accurately the 
set-up for any length letter. This method of teaching 
letter placement removes the problem of arrangement. 

To be able to type rapidly from shorthand notes in- 
volves both the shorthand and typewriting skill—each 
student must be able to read his notes fluently. This ean 
best be accomplished by having the student read a great 
deal of shorthand material. He can begin by reading 
shorthand plates with which he is familiar, and he should 
read the material until he can read it rapidly. Emphasis 
should be placed particularly on the ability of the stu- 
dent to read back his own notes. It is a good idea to have 
the student read his notes in units of thought, as this 
will help to keep in mind the meaning of the dictation. 

At the beginning, the dictation and transcription ap- 
proach does not cover as much material as is covered in 
the reading approach. As the students develop in writ- 
ing and understanding, however, they gain momentum 
and by the end of the first semester they have covered the 
same material as is covered in the reading approach. 
They can write and transcribe with an understanding of 
what they are doing. 

If at all times the ultimate goal of practicality is kept 
in mind, students will be ready to go into the business 
office and have at their command a shorthand which they 
can write and transcribe with adequate skill and con- 
fidence. 
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PIERCE 


(Continued from page 21) 


punch, multiply, post, pull from file, return to storage, 
sort, subtract, take from storage, type, uncover, unfasten, 
and unfold.”’ 


Each contributor reporting filing times, for example, 
included information about the equipment used, such as: 
type of file, wood or steel; the number of drawers; the 
arrangement of the drawers and the common term de- 
scribing drawer size (e.g., letter, legal, jumbo, ete.) ; 
drawer size and accessories, the inside height, width 
and depth in inches, and the drawer accessories, such as 
follower blocks, multiple dividers, flex-files, guide and 
index cards, separators, and folders. 


In addition, the position taken by the operator, such 
as, ‘‘seated, standing, at desk, table, bench, machine,”’ 
was reported. 


Typical times and other data were analyzed and stand- 
ard data were proposed. For example, it was determined 


that the time element for typing a character was .0059 
minute. 


A company manufacturing office equipment has for 
several years conducted micromotions studies of the type- 
writing elements. The information given to their sales- 
men was, in part: ‘‘Basic motion time is a synthetic 
time approximating the time required by an expert op- 
erator to perform an operation under ideal conditions. 
This time is built up through the application of basic 
motion time factors which have been developed by micro- 
motions studies of many operations. They are intended 
to represent the relationship between the time required 
to perform one operation and the time required to per- 
form any other operations, rather than a real measure- 
ment of time required for any particular element.’’ 


Basic motion factors or relative values to be used in 
typewriting time analysis comparisons are as follows: 
key stroke 2, lateral space 2, tabular stop 10, carriage 
return 10, vertical spacing 5, hand positioning carriage 
25, shift from lower to upper case 3.”’ 

Management is interested in the volume of work per- 
formed, the speed and accuracy with which it is done, 
and the cost. Management should be able to compare the 
results of the clerical activities with the quantity and 
quality expected. 


Basic Information 

My experience has indicated that young people are 
trained in the basic skills as taught under laboratory 
conditions, but lack understanding of what constitutes a 
day’s work. They are not cost conscious either of time 
or material; consequently, they impede management’s 
plans for developing standards. — 

Is it asking too much of the higher educational insti- 
tutions to include instruction in the techniques of ‘‘sci- 
entific management,’’ and to train students to work effec- 
tively with management in the development of office 
standards ? 
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The BEST of the OLD 


with 


The BEST of the NEW 
NEW 6" EDITION 


20TH CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING 


By Lessenberry, Crawford 


on tried, tested, and proved techniques 


More pleasure to teach because it is based 


20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING is already used in 
more schools than all other competing textbooks com- 
bined. More than 5,000 schools have already adopted 
the new sixth edition. All states that have made adop- 
tions since the publication of this new edition have 
adopted this book for basal or multiple use. It has also 
been adopted in most of the leading cities which have 
recently made adoptions. You will find a better organ- 
ization, clearer instructions, much fresh new material, 
and several delightfully new and effective teaching tech- 
niques. 

20TH CENTURY again offers you the ultimate that you 
would want in a typewriting textbook. 20TH CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING takes the lead again in giving you new 
and better materials to help you do a more effective job 
in your classroom. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 2 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 


-YOU CAN QUALIFY- 

to TEACH business 

... fo pursue a CAREER 
in BUSINESS . . . 


by studying Business Education 
at the University of Denver! 


The four-year Business Education curriculum, leading 
to the Bachelor of Science degree in Business Admin- 
istration, will prepare you for a high school teaching 
or business career. When you have earned your de- 
gree you will be qualified to teach 
Secretarial Subjects and Management 
Marketing Retailing 
Finance 
or other Business Fields 
You can also elect to work in the fields of your 
specialization. 
For catalog and information, write 
EARL G. NICKS, Chairman 
Department of Business Education 


—UNIVERSITY of DENVER— 


DENVER 2, COLORADO 
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GREGG AWARD 


Elvin S. Eyster, chairman of the Department of Business 
Education, Indiana University, has been elected chairman of 
the John Robert Gregg Award Administrative Committee for 
1954, it’ was announced recently by Paul S. Lomax, the 1953 
Chairman. 

Other members of the Administrative Committee are: 
Bernard Shilt, Buffalo; L. H. Diekroeger, St. Louis; Theodore 
Woodward, George Peabody College, Nashville; H. T. Barnes, 
Denver; and Helen Reynolds, New York University. 


Nominations for the 1954 award are now being received, ac- 
cording to the new chairman. The recipient of the award will 
be chosen on the basis of outstanding contributions to business 
education. Possible areas of achievement in which the recipient 
may have made contributions, are as follows: (1) Contribu- 
tions to teaching—theory, method, or classroom practice; (2) 
Contributions to business and industry, with definite implica- 
tions and significance for education; (3) Contributions to 
teaching methodology; (4) Writing contributions; (5) Original 
research or direction of research; (6) Organizational work 
(committees, association, fraternities, ete.); (7) Administra- 
tion of business education programs in high schools, colleges, 
or business schools; (8) Teacher education and the like. 


“All business teachers, administrators, and friends of busi- 
ness education are invited to submit nominations for the 
award,” Dr. Eyster said. Those who wish to make nominations 
should write for an official nomination blank to Dr. Elvin 8. 
Eyster, School of Education, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana. Recipients are selected by an independent Board of 
Selection comprised of five business educators. The final date 
on which nominations for the 1954 award may be received to 
be considered is June 30, 1954. 
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THE ASSOCIATIONS UNITED FOR BETTER BUSINESS EDUCATION 


UBEA 


KNOW YOUR NATIONAL COUNCIL 
FOR BUSINESS EDUCATION 


The National Council for Business Edueation is also 
known as the Executive Board of the United Business 
Education Association. The original Council was organ- 
ized in 1933 as the coordinating association for business- 
teacher organizations. In 1946, the National Council for 
Business Education merged with the Department of 
Business Education (organized in 1892) of the National 
Education Association to form the United Business Edu- 
eation Association. 


Council Represents Geographic Regions and Areas of 
Business Education 


The present Council consists of sixteen regional rep- 
resentatives ; the president, vice president, and treasurer 
of UBEA;; the presidents of the four UBEA professional 
divisions—Research Foundation, Administrators Divi- 
sion, National Association of Business Teacher-Training 
Institutions, and the U. 8S. Chapter of the International 
Society for Business Education; and the presidents of 
unified regional associations—Southern Business Eduea- 
tion Association, Western Business Education Associa- 
tion, and Mountain-Plains Business Education Associa- 
tion. The executive secretary and the immediate past- 
presidents of UBEA, NABTTI, and U.S. Chapter of 
ISBE are ex-officio members of the National Council. 


Voting by Mail Ballot 


Regional representatives on the Council are elected an- 
nually by mail ballot for terms of three years. Nomina- 
tions are made by a committee composed of one UBEA 
member from each state. Members of the nominating 
committee are the presidents or past presidents of affili- 
ated state or local associations, chairmen of the state 
membership committee, the state director of a unified re- 
gional association, or a member of a functioning or co- 
ordinating committee. Each member of the nominating 
committee has the privilege of naming one person within 
the region for the consideration of the other committee 
members. All nominees are ranked by the regional com- 
mittee and the two names receiving the highest number 
of points are placed on the ballot. Regular and profes- 
sional members may choose between the nominees or they 
may write in the name of another member. 

Any UBEA member may submit to the Council mem- 
ber nearest him any proposal affecting the policy of the 
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Association. The Council member will file the proposal 
with the executive secretary sixty days before the annual 
meeting. Proposals affecting constitutional changes must 
be accompanied by twenty-five signatures of regular and 
professional members. The agenda prepared by the pres- 
ident and executive secretary is submitted to Council 
members thirty days in advance of regular and special 
meetings. Important items of business which cannot be 
held over for regular or special sessions are transacted 
by mail vote. 


Functions of Council 


Among the functions of the Council are to: [1] study 
and act upon policies affecting the Association which may 
be proposed by any member, [2] carry out the wishes of 
the Representative Assembly, [3] encourage and assist 
volunteer workers within the region in directing the 
activities of the Association, [4] elect the officers of the 
Association and assist them in dispatching their duties, 
and [5] promote a dynamie program for better business 
education on all levels—local, state, regional, and na- 
tional. 


Positions of Leadership 


Council members hold strategic positions of leadership 
and have a special responsibility for advancement of the 
profession. They do not stand apart from the member- 
ship as a mysterious governing body, but are drawn 
from the membership to work for the membership in 
carrying out approved programs, promote and conduct 
needed services, and advance the interests of the profes- 
sion. Council members are leaders who have not sought 
the high places, but who have been drafted into service 
because of their ability and willingness to serve in pro- 
moting better business education through UBEA and the 
affiliated associations. 


Know your Council members . . . keep your Council 
members informed . . . vote in each annual election for 
the nominees who represent your ideas and ideals in 
business education. The strength of the Association is 
directly correlated with the effectivenes of its members 
in the selection of Council representatives who are suffi- 
ciently self-sacrificing to give the necessary time, thought, 
and study to their duties. 


Houuis Guy, Executive Secretary 
United Business Education Association 
Washington, D. C. 
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SERVING 
BUSINESS 
EDUCATION... 


Representing 
. City and State 
Supervisors 


. College Teachers 
. High School Teachers 


THEODORE YERIAN, Oregon 
State College, Corvallis 
Western Region, 1953-56 


JoHN M. TryTrEen, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor 
NABTTI Past-President 


Eart G. Nicks, University of Denver, 
Denver, Colorado. MPBEA President 
Mountain-Plains Region, 1952-55 


Puitutie B. ASHWoRTH, San Diego 
Schools (Asst. Supr.) San Diego, Calif. 
Western Region, 1952-55 


HAmMpDEN L. ForKNER, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City 
ISBE Past-President 


E. C. McGruu, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia, Kansas 
Mountain-Plains Region, 1953-56 


Marspon A. SHERMAN, Chico State 
College, Chico, California 
Western Region, 1951-54 


Evueene J. Kosy, Central Washington 
College of Education, Ellensburg 
WBEA President 
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Lioyp V. Doveias, Iowa State THEODORE WOODWARD, George Peabody Dororuy Travis, Central High School and 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. University of North Dakota, Grand Forks 
UBEA President. Central Region 


UBEA Vice-President UBEA Treasurer. Mountain-Plains Region 


Harry Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg 
NABTTI President 


Pavut S. Lomax, New York 
University, New York City 
UBEA Past-President 


Rosert E. SLAUGHTER, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, New York City 
ISBE President 


Guiapys Peck, Louisiana State Department ] 
of Education, Baton Rouge 
ADMR. President. Southern Region 


HERMAN G. ENTERLINE, Indiana 
University, Bloomington 
RESEARCH President 


Houtuis Guy, Headquarters 
Office, Washington, D. C. 
UBEA Executive Secretary 
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IN ACTION 


New York City Convention 


New York City will provide the background for what promises to be 
the largest summer meeting in the history of the NEA and UBEA. 
Madison Square Garden will house the general sessions and commerical 
exhibits of the National Education Association. The UBEA sessions 
will be held at the Statler Hotel. A “Come-one Come-all” luncheon 
will be the feature attraction for business teachers on Monday, June 28. 
Following the luncheon and program, the group will tour an outstand- 
ing business office and other points of interest in the New York area. 


IMPORTANT DATES! 
June 13, 1954—Opening of FBLA Convention, Dal- 
las, Texas 
June 17, 1954—UBEA Representative Assembly, 
Mountain-Plains Region; and opening of MPBEA 
Convention, Dallas, Texas 
June 28, 1954—UBEA Representative Assembly, East- 
ern Region; and opening of NEA Convention, New 
York City 


Discussion groups of interest to business teach- 
ers will be held throughout the week. The East- 
ern Region of UBEA will hold its Representa- 
tive Assembly prior to the luncheon session on 
Monday. 

In addition to the New York City UBEA 
Executive Committee, the following prominent 
business educators in the Eastern Region are 
serving on the UBEA advisory committee for 
the convention: Emma M. Audesirk, Harold 
Baron, Clare Betz, Sidney Blitz, Lewis Boynton, 
Paul Boynton, M. Herbert Freeman, Joseph 
Gruber, Lloyd Jacobs, Benjamine Kuykendall, 
Dean Malsbary, James Meehan, Morris Miller, 
Milton C. Olson, Estelle S. Phillips, Clinton 
Reed, Louis Rice, William Selden, Lester I. 
Sluded, Elizabeth Van Derveer, and Galen B. 
Walker. The Executive Committee members 
are Paul S. Lomax, Hamden L. Forkner, and 
Robert E. Slaughter. 

The UBEA National Council for Business 
Education and the Executive Committee of 
NABTTI will be in session on June 26-27 at the 
Statler Hotel. 


The colleges and universities in the New York 
area are planning special courses, conferences, 
and forums to precede or follow the conven- 
tion. In addition, the National Conference on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards 
will meet at the New York State College for 
Teachers the week preceding the convention and 
the Classroom Teachers National Conference 
will be held at the University of Delaware fol- 
lowing the convention. Information concerning 
the conferences may be obtained by writing to 
the UBEA headquarters office. 


Summer Quarterly 


Gladys Peck, president of the UBEA Admin- 
istrators Division, has announced that the sum- 
mer issue of The National Business Education 
Quarterly will feature “The Business Education 
Program in the Small High School.” The sum- 
mer issue, sponsored hy the Administrators Di- 
vision, includes the annual Directory of  Busi- 
ness Education Supervisors in Cities of 100,000 
or More Population, and of State Supervisors. 


The issue is edited by Carlos Hayden and 
Nedra Lawrence of the University of Houston. 
Frances D. North of Western High School, 
Baltimore, is the associate editor. 


1954 : 


May. 


Another 
Money Management 
booklet 


Designed especially 
for young people 


Written in students’ language, this new booklet explains how 
young people can plan their spending to get the things they want 
now and in the future. Money Management for Young Moderns is 
a complete guide to making a plan for spending. It includes the 
basic philosophy of money management, geared to the student’s 
own experiences. It encourages savings— but saving for a pur- 
pose. Easy-to-use charts are included. Money Management for 
Young Moderns was pre-tested in actual classrooms throughout 
the country. It provides a new, easy way to train students in the 
art of making wise handling of money a part of their daily lives. 


Your own copy free! Use coupon provided 


Educators have long wished for materials prepared especially to train 
youth in the importance of money management. We believe our new 
booklet fills this gap by providing sound, stimulating information to 
help them develop a skill they will need throughout their 
lives. Send for your copy today. You will also receive our 
free program folder which describes our complete Money 


Management program. 


Director of Consumer Education 
Hi hold Finance Corporati 


Household Finance Corporation 
Consumer Education Department BE 5-4 
919 North Michigan Avenue 

Chicago 11, Ilinois 


Please send me a free copy of Money Manage- 
ment for Young Moderns p ae ies 


EH 
Hous OLD at 10¢ each and a free copy of the Money Man- 


Corporati Name_- 


Address. 


City. Zone State. 


Practical Guides for 


Better Lirmg 


Consumey Education Department 


e 
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IN ACTION 


ISBE 


SO YOU ARE GOING 
TO EUROPE! 


Epitor’s Note: The letter to the women 
members of UBEA-ISBE was contributed 
by Dorothe Hudzietz, Joliet Township 
High School, Joliet, Illinois. Miss Hud- 
zietz was a delegate to the 1950 meeting 


in Denmark. 


Dear UBEA Travelers: 

Soon you will be taking off on a grand 
adventure—one which includes the 1954 In- 
ternational Congress in Amsterdam and a 
trip through Western Europe. Experience 
has proven that your pleasure and comfort 
on the trip will depend largely on what goes 
with you. Of course, whether by plane or 
ship, you should travel ‘‘light,’’ so here are 
a few tips on what to take and what not to 
take with you. 

Luggage: Plan to take one big bag, a 
middle-size bag, and a little bag or bottle 
ease—each should be sturdy, light-weight, 
distinctive in color, and easy to identify. 
Little canvas or leather duffel bags prove 
quite expandable. There is that most im- 
portant of all bags and your constant com- 
panion—the purse. It should be selected 
most earefully—large, fasten securely, and 
of a color which complements each of your 
costumes. If the purse contains one or 
more zippers, it may eliminate a passport 
ease. A shoulder-strap purse leaves hands 
free for other ‘‘toting.’’ 

In addition to the necessary cosmetics, 
comb and other essentials, the purse should 
contain: passport and health certificate, 
American Express checks (ten, dollars is 
the smallest denomination, therefore, carry 
approximately sixty one dollar bills), wallet 
for American money; wallet for foreign 
money (easier located if different in color), 
pen and pencil (ballpoint if flying), ad- 
dress book (filled out before you leave the 
U. 8.), folders of soap leaves and a packet 
of special tissues for cleaning eye glasses. 
Also include a pair of rain or drizzle boots, 
a plastic raincoat which can be folded 
compactly to fit a purse, and possibly a 
folding umbrella. A small diary proves 
helpful to enter each purchase, when made, 
and price expressed in both foreign and 
American currency while you have the ex- 
change in mind. It will save you much 
pencil gnawing later when listing importa- 
tions. 

Clothing: One pair of dress shoes should 
be sufficient, but at least two pairs of walk- 
ing shoes are a ‘‘must.’’ Six or eight pairs 
of nylon hose should suffice. One person 
‘¢walked through’’ fourteen pairs last sum- 


“mer! Non-run mesh hose proved very dur- 


able. 
Nylon, jersey, or knit dresses (two or 
three, one dressy dress but no formal or 
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ITALY, 1953 .. . United 
States official delegates to 
the Twenty-seventh Inter- 
national Economic Course 
sponsored by ISBE in- 
cluded (left to right) 
Mary Brown, University 
of Utah; Mrs. Whale and 
Leslie Whale, Detroit 
Public Schools; Dorothy 
Veon, The Pennsylvania 
State College; and Ralph 
Sherman, American Oil 
Company, Saudi Arabia, 
and formerly of Detroit. 
The group is shown at 


Montecatini in September 1953. The 15-day course was held in the cities of Rome, Venice, 
Florence, and Milan. Social events, excursions, and economic lectures comprised the pro- 
gram. In each of the four cities a reception was given for the group by the Lord Mayor. 
The delegates had a special audience with the Pope at Castelgrandolfo which is his summer 
home near Rome. Some of the excursions showed the reprocessing of wool at Prato, the 
borax fiields at Larderello, a chemical research plant at Navarra, and reclaimed land near 
Venice, as well as stores in Milan. The economy of Italy is based on agriculture; however, 
small industries are extremely active over the entire country. The so-called artisan craft 
(one-man industry) is traditional in Italy, achieving a high level of artistic merit. 


dinner dresses) are recommended. Even 
one cotton frock could be included. Two 
or three nylon blouses (one dark), a nylon 
or jersey robe, and nylon lingerie are the 
things to take. Frequently, there is neither 
time nor facilities for pressing; therefore, 
nylon or jersey is recommended because it 
is wrinkle-resistant. 

‘*Wear and take suits’’ is sound advice. 
A springweight lined suit and perhaps a 
summerweight suit are adaptable with 
blouses or a wool sweater and will add to 
your comfort on a warm afternoon in 
Vollendam, Holland, or a cool misty morn- 
ing in Scotland. Separate wool or cotton 
skirts may not come amiss. 

‘‘When in doubt, leave it out’’ is a safe 
adage in packing; thus, instead of addi- 
tional suits and dresses, take some acces- 
sories for giving your small wardrobe a 
new look—a flower, costume jewelry, a gold 
belt, a bright scarf, nylon gloves, and the 
like—these are the magic that do the trick. 
Small, inexpensive fabric cases furnish a 
safe berth for jewelry. 

It is needless to mention that one light- 
weight wool coat, such as the dual purpose 
topcoat is an essential part of the wardrobe. 
Most women get along splendidly with only 
one well-chosen coat. 

Fabrice hats or berets are best. The addi- 
tion of a veil conveys a well-dressed ap- 
pearance on windy days. A bright scarf or 
tie-on veil also fills a need when crossing 
waterways. 

Extras: There are many convenient gad- 
gets for travelers which have been put on 
the market recently, such as cosmetic con- 
tainers sans weight in the form of plastic 
bottles and jars, enclosed in a plastic kit; 
boxes of colored and scented cotton pellets 
which when dropped in water unfold into a 
full-size wash cloth. 

Here is a miscellaneous list which may 
serve as a reminder: two or three coat- 


skirt. hangers, and international electric 
cord if you take a travel iron along, nylon 
pillow case, dry cleaner in powder form, 
clothesline and pins, sunglasses, cleansing 
tissues, tube shampoo, tooth paste, tooth 
brush, clothes brush, manicure kit, and a 
small sewing kit. For added pleasure to 
preserve the memories of a delightful trip, 
take a camera and plenty of film. 

For your own well-being and peace or 
mind, a little medicine kit is in order. It 
might contain tablets to prevent seasickness, 
aspirin, mercurochrome, a cathartic, mole- 
skin for tired feet, and a small quantity of 
various basic remedies peculiar to individual 
needs, 

Do not take food or coffee because you 
will be served these beverages wherever 
you go. However, take your full quota of 
cigarettes, extra soap, and some chewing 
gum to give to others. At the most, your 
gifts will be small return for the many 
courtesies extended to you. 

Shopping: These places are suggested as 
the best for purchasing the following: 
France—perfumes, gloves, berets, pictures; 
Brussels—lace, linens, bronze mannikins; 
Holland—tiles, string gloves, lace caps, sil- 
ver jewelry; Denmark—porcelain, silver- 
ware; Sweden—glassware, pictures, woven 
goods; England—linen, porcelain, pottery, 
perfume, books, gloves; Scotland—woolens 
material, tartan ties and bags, wool scarfs 
and sweaters; and Switzerland—carved 
wooden and ivory figures, embroidered 
goods, blouses, watches, paper goods. 

It is frequently said that one never knows 
what to take until he goes and returns. 
Leave your gripes at home and take with 
you good health, a seeing eye, and an eager, 
understanding heart—all wrapped up in a 
sense of humor and your trip will be all 
that you dreamed of and more. 

Bon Voyage and Happy Landing! 

DororHe Hvupzierz 
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AFFILIATED, COOPERATING, AND UBEA REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


The announcements of meetings, presentation of officers, and special projects of affiliated, cooperating, and 
UBEA regional associations should be of interest to Forum readers. An affiliated association is any organized 
group of business teachers which has been approved for representation in the UBEA Representative Assembly. 
A UBEA regional association is an autonomous group operating within a UBEA district which has unified its 
program of activities with UBEA and has an official representative on the UBEA National Council for Business 
Education. A cooperating association is defined as a_national organization or agency for which the UBEA National 
Council for Business Education has established a coordinating committee. 


AFFILIATED ASSOCIATION PRESIDENTS 


Alabama: Mary George Lamar, Auburn 
Arizona: Dick Mount, Temple 

Arkansas: Gladys Johnson, Little Rock 
California: Milburn Wright, San Jose 
Colorado: Ceci! Puckett, Denver 

Colorado Eastern: Zane Hays, Sterling 

Colo. Southern: Katherine Mcintyre, Pueblo 
Colo. Western: Reba Wing, Grand Junction 
Connecticut: Lewis Boynton, New Britain 
Delaware: Ed. Williams, Rehoboth Beach 
Florida: Della Rosenberg, Starke 

Georgia: Gerald Robins, Athens 

Idaho: Helen M. Payne, Twin Falls 

IMinois: Edith Sidney, Chicago 

Ill. Chicago Area: Ada Immel, Skokie 

ll. Southern: Margaret Williams, DuQuoin 
Ind. Indianapolis: Hubert Bowers, Martinsville 
Ind. Evansville: Olive Smith, Oakland City 
Ind. Ft. Wayne: R. H. Duffield, Columbia City 


Ind. South Bend: Garth Cobbum 

Ind. Gary: Arnold Corder, Hammond 

lowa: William Masson, lowa City. 

Kansas: Nora Stosz, Wichita 
Kentucky:John Tabb, Louisville 

Louisiana: Kenneth LaCaze, Ruston 
Maryland: Joseph Murray, Baltimore 
Minnesota: Warren Meyer, Minneapolis 
Mississippi: Kathryn Keener, Cleveland 
Missouri: Lois Fann, N. Kansas City 

Mo., St. Louis: Bro. James McCaffrey 
Montana: Beulah K. Morris, Great Falls 
Neb. Dist. 1: Jamesine Bourke York 

Neb. Dist. 2: Alfreda Clark, Hastings 

New Hampshire: Eva A. Owen, Colebrook 
New Jersey: Emma Audesirk, N. Arlington 
New Mexico: Becky Sharp, Portales 

North Carolina: William Warren, Candler 
North Dakota: Donald Aase, Lisbon 

Ohio: Harold Leith, Cincinnati 

Oklahoma: Ruth Fell, Norman 

Oregon: Enid Bolton, The Dalles 
Pennsylvania: Benjamin Kuykendall, Phila. 
Penn. Philadelphia: Evelyn Duncan, Phila. 
South Carolina: Sarah Zeagler, Blythewood 
South Dakota: Quentin Oleson, Centerville 
Tennessee: Cliffie Spitman, Clarksville 
Texas: Velma Parker, Fort Worth 

Texas Houston: Elizabeth Seufer, Houston 
Utah: Glen Collans, Ogden 

Virginia: Louise Moses, Norfolk 
Washington Eastern: Celeste Kinder, Cheney 
Washington Central: Cora Harms, Sunnyside 
Washington Western: Wm. Toomey, Seattle 
West Virginia: Britton Lavender, East Bank 
Wisconsin: Ernest May, Milwaukee 
Wyoming: Marie Thayer, Casper 

Tri-State: Ward C. Elliott, Wheeling, W. Va. 


May, 


1954 


WESTERN aor Edwin A. timatin (third from right) was elected president of the Western 
Business Education Association at the annual meeting held in Portland, Oregon. Shown 
with the new president are (left to right) Eugene J. Kosy, the retiring president; Claud 
Addison, the retiring vice-president; Evan M. Croft, 1952-53 president; Rose Voget, newly 
elected secretary; Theodore Yerian, 1950-51 president; and Hollis Guy, UBEA executive 
secretary. Not shown in the photograph are the 1954-55 vice president, Verner Dotson; and 


treasurer, Jesse Black. 


Arizona 

The 1954-55 officers for the Arizona 
Business Education Association are Dick 
Mount, Arizona State College, Tempe, 
president; H. F. Yost, Senior High 
School, Prescott, vice president; and 
Hazel Gaddis, Technical School, Phoenix, 
secretary-treasurer. These officers were 
elected at the recent meeting in Phoenix. 


Mississippi 

The Mississippi Business Education As- 
sociation held its annual meeting March 
19, in Jackson with the president, Ida 
Mae Pieratt, presiding. Vernon A. Mus- 
selman of the University of Kentucky was 
the guest speaker. The topic of his discus- 
sion was “Making General Business 
Classes Interesting Through Practical 
Pupil Activities.” 

The newly elected officers of MBEA 
were annouced. The are Kathryn Keener, 
Delta State Teachers College, Cleveland, 
president; O. H. Little, Mississippi State 


College, vice president; and Katherine 
Moak, High School, Picayune, secretary- 
treasurere. 

During this meeting 17 business teach- 
ers either renewed or became new mem- 
bers of the Associations United, bringing 
the total UBEA-SBEA membership in 
Mississippi to 127, a new record for the 
state. 


Illinois 

Plans are being completed for the sec- 
ond annual conference sponsored jointly 
by the Illinois Business Education Asso- 
ciation and the University of Illinois on 
July 12-13. 

In addition to the professional meet- 
ings at which D. D. Lessenbery, Paul A. 
Carlson, and Robert E. Slaughter will be 
featured, guided tours and social events 
will be among the conference highlights. 
Reservation forms will be mailed to all 
business teachers in Illinois. Mark the 
dates on your calendar now and make 
your reservations for this important sum- 
mer conference. 
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The Future Business Leader 


For Sponsors and Advisers 
of FBLA Chapters 


FBLA at the National Level 


Since the founding of the national youth organization, the 
Future Business Leaders of America, in 1941 by the National 
Council for Business Education (now the Executive Board of 
United Business Education Association, NEA), more than 
one thousand local chapters have been created as part of the 
extraclass program in secondary schools and colleges. The 
plan of organization includes local chapters, a state chapter 
in each state and territory, and the national FBLA. 

Headquarters office for the FBLA is maintained at the NEA 
Educational Center in Washington, D. C. Here a staff under 
the direction of the UBEA Executive Secretary provides the 


local and state chapters with the following services: 


1. Issues a national publication, FBLA Forum, for indi- 
vidual members of each local FBLA Chapter. 

2. Supplies a national membership card and a seal appro- 
priate to the degree achieved by each member. 

3. Acts as custodian of the association emblem and for the 


FUTURE BUSINESS LEADERS OF AMERICA 
OFFICERS AND BOARD OF TRUSTEES,* 1953-54 


President: Bunny Roneson, Culpeper High School, Cul- 
peper, Virginia 

Secretary: Net DubLey, Plainview High School, Plain- 
view, Texas 

Treasurer: Caro, Davis, Iowa State Teachers College, 


Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
Vice Presidents: 
Eastern Region MaryYLYN VESLING, Warren High School, 
Warren, Pennsylvania 
Southern Region Nancy Leg, Lafayette High School, La- 
fayette, Louisiana 
CHARLES CHANDLER, Lawrence Central H. S., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Mtn.-Plains Region Dick Brown, St. Marys High School, 
St. Marys, Kansas 
Western Region DEBBIE CHANDLER, El] Camino College, El 
Camino, California 
Luoyp V. DoveLas, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls 
MARGUERITE CRUMLEY, State Department of 
Edueation, Richmond, Virginia 
Executive Director: Hottis Guy, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Central Region 


Ex-Officio: 


Board Members: 
Eastern Region HAMDEN L. ForKNER, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City 

Southern Region GuLapys Peck, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Baton Rouge, La. 

Ray Ruppie, Waukesha High School, Wau- 
kesha, Wisconsin 

Mtn.-Plains Region E. C. MoGitt, Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Emporia 

JESSIE GRAHAM, Los Angeles Publie Schools, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

*President, Secretary, and Treasurer are elected by state dele- 
gates at the National Convention. Vice Presidents are elected by 
state delegates and chapter representatives at the National Con- 
vention. Board Members are elected by the National Council for 
Business Education at the annual executive meeting. 


Central Region 


Western Region 
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distribution of official emblem pins and keys to the chapters 
and members. 

4. Provides promotional materials; renders administrative 
services to local and state chapters, and to individual mem- 
bers concerning those phases of activities which are delegated 
to it by the sponsoring body; maintains records; and prepares 
audits. 

5. Prepares and mails bulletins to state and local chapters; 
assembles and mails special packets of program materials. 

6. Issues charters to local chapters upon the approval of the 
State Chapter Committee. 

7. Investigates, approves, works with the, organizing com- 
mittees, and issues charters to state chapters. 

8. Cooperates with institutions of higher learning and FBLA 
Committees in the several states and territories in the general 
promotion of the FBLA organization. 

9. Performs liaison functions on the national level with other 
recognized youth organizations, adult professional and business 
organizations, and governmental agencies. 

10. Assumes responsibility for activities usually performed 
by state chapters in those states in which state chapters are not 
yet organized. 

11. In cooperation with the state chapters, renders advice 
and assistance in the inauguration and installation of local 
chapters. 

12. Provides for the exchange of ideas at the national level 
for the successful operation of local and state FBLA chapters. 

13. Assists in planning for and directing the national con- 
vention. 

14. Provides consultative service to local and state chapters. 


The FBLA organization provides for a National Executive 
Committee composed of the president, five vice-presidents—one 
from each of the five geographical regions in the United 
States and its territories—a secretary, and a treasurer. These 
student officers are elected at the national convention. Candi- 
dates for national offices must have the endorsements of the 
FBLA State Committee, the local sponsor, and the high 
school principal or college department head. The national 
sponsoring organization provides for a Board of Trustees com- 
posed of prominent business educators and advisory commit- 
tees composed of business educators, businessmen and women, 
and school administrators. The Board of Trustees and the va- 
rious advisory committees guide and assist the FBLA officers 
in establishing policies of the organization in line with the 
highest professional interests of business and business edu- 
cation. 

Like many other approved national youth organizations 
which operate as a part of our school system, FBLA is financed 
by the students themselves. The income from dues is used ex- 
clusively for services to state and local chapters. 

The FBLA organization is backed by the best in talent, 
thought, experience, planning, and experimentation in busi- 
ness education clubs over a period of more than ten years. 
Leading business educators and specialists in youth organiza- 
tions have given generously of their time and experience to 
incorporate in the Future Business Leaders of America organi- 
zation those activities, operating procedures, and principles 
that result in the highest type and most functional organiza- 
tion. Continuous experimentation and study are being carried 
on by the sponsoring organization, the UBEA, for the purpose 
of strengthening and adjusting the FBLA program whenever 
and wherever advisable. 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION (UBEA) FORUM 
Index to Volume VIII (October 1953 to May 1954) 


Epiror’s Note: The index to articles 
which appear in BUSINESS EDUCATION 
(UBEA) Forum is an annual service to 
members, libraries, and summer-session stu- 
dents. Indexes to previous volumes may be 
obtained by sending a stamped (6c) and 
addressed-return envelope to the UBEA 
Executive Secretary, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

The Forum is owned and published by the 
members of the United Business Education 
Association. Articles which appear in the 
ForuM are approved for publication by the 
respective service editors. Ideas presented 
by the contributors do not necessarily con- 
stitute an endorsement by the publisher 
unless established by a resolution of the 
UBEA Representative Assembly and ap- 
proved by the National Council for Business 
Education. The Forum’s staff welcomes 
articles submitted by first-time writers in 
addition to those solicited from experienced 
business educators.—H.P.G. 


BASIC business 


A ‘‘coming-out perty’’ for the class in 
basic business. Ann Cromwell. 8:30 
Jan 754 

A five-year statewide basic business pro- 
gram. Ray G. Price. 8:22 Mar ’54 

Academie preparation for teachers of busi- 
ness subjects. Raymond B. Russell. 8:30 

_ Apr 754 

An advanced basic business course. Ramon 
P. Heimerl. 8:11 Mar ’54 

Contribution of popular magazines to con- 
sumer education. Wilmer Maedke. 8:37 
Oct 753 

Economie literacy for everyone or voea- 
tional competency for specialists only? 
(editorial. Howard M. Norton. 8:6 
Mar 

General business curriculum in the junior 
college. Hal F. Holt. 8:36 May 754 

Give business law students a look at the 
UN—its legal aspects! Mary M. Brady. 
8:34 Dee 753 

Guidance in basic business—senior level. 
Dale P. Wren. 8:9 Mar 754 

Issue editors, Gladys Bahr and Howard M. 
Norton. Mar ’54 

Producing a consumer television show. 
Clifton C. Thorne and Margaret Arm- 
strong. 8:14 Mar 754 

Pupil-centered business law class. 
E. Mantz. 8:30 Feb 754 

What is the status of consumer education 
in colleges and universities? Wilmoth C. 
Price. 8:17 Mar 754 

Why teach consumer education in our sec- 
ondary schools? Chester H. Wisnefske. 
8:30 Nov 753 

You have been chosen to teach basic busi- 
ness. M. Bernadine Bell and Lloyd E. 
Bevans. 8:20 Mar 754 


Dale 


May, 


1954 


Articles and Contributors 


BOOKKEEPING and accounting 


An antidote for absenteeism. R. L. Thistle- 
thwaite. 8:26 Feb 754 

Arithmetic competency in bookkeeping. I. 
David Satlow. 8:11 Dee 753 

Dramatization as a technique in teaching 
bookkeeping. Julius Antelman. 8:25 
Nov ’53 

Good habits make good bookkeepers. Har- 
old B. Cowan. 8:32 May 754 

How can we help the student analyze 
transactions? Everett C. Silvia 8:33 
Mar 754 

How much clerical arithmetic in elemen- 
tary bookkeeping? Kenneth Zimmer. 
8:16 Dee 753 

How to improve the skills of bookkeeping 
students who are deficient in arithmetic 
competency. F. Wayne House. 8:14 Dee 
753 

Improving the arithmetic fundamentals of 
young adults. Francis G. Lankford, Jr. 
8:19 Dee 

Issue editors, Harry Huffman and William 
Selden. Dee 753 

Machine arithmetic course. William Bub- 
bers. 8:28 Dee 753 

Make your bookkeeping course more prae- 
tical. John A. Dettmann. 8:26 Jan 754 

Research findings relative to students’ 
achievement in bookkeeping and ae- 
counting. J. Virgil Herring. 8:31 Oct 

Some practical suggestions for teaching 
business arithmetic. William Selden. 
8:27 Dee 753 

What about arithmetie in bookkeeping? 
(editorial). Harry Huffman. 8:6 Dee 

What is the relation between business 
arithmetie instruction and bookkeeping 
instruction? M. Herbert Freeman. 8:9 
Dee 753 

What we know about bookkeeping—from 
research. Joint Committtee on Coordina- 
tion and Integration of Research in 
Business Edueation. 8:24 Apr ’54 


CLERICAL, general and office machines 


Advaneed planning for better teaching in 
office practice. Juanita M. Rauch. 8:15 
Feb 754 

Clerical curriculum has come of age. Sid- 
ney Galper. 8:29 Jan 754 

Developing correct work habits in clerical 
training. Christine Stroop. 8:17 Feb ’54 

Filing is no longer a stepchild. Rita 
Duckwall. 8:35 May ’54 

How to teach the ten-key ‘‘touch method’’ 
on adding machines and printing eal- 
culators. D. T. Jones. 8:35 Oct 753 

Issue editors, Mary Elizabeth Connelly and 
Regis Horace. Feb. 754 

Job analysis in office practice. George F. 
Montgomery. 8:29 Nov 753 


Machine methods and the modern business 
office. Robert Champagne. 8:28 Apr 754 

Office machines to fit the job.’ Jennie Me- 
Vey. 8:31 Dee ’53 

The expanding clerical practice program, 
(editorial). Mary E. Connelly. 8:6 Feb 
54 

There is a potential in ‘‘ job-school data.’’ 
Sally Berry Maybury. 8:13 Feb 

Using community resources in general 
clerical training. John H. Callan. 8:35 
Mar 

What we know about office and clerical 
practice—from research. Joint Com- 
mittee on Coordination and Integration 
of Research in Business Education. 8:28 
Feb 754 

Where + who + what = how in office 
practice. LeRoy Brendel. 8:9 Feb 754 


DISTRIBUTIVE occupations 

A eity organizes for distributive educa- 
tion—the setting. Wiliam R. B!ackler. 
8:10 Apr 754 

A merchant looks at retail training. Wal- 
ter Christensen. 8:11 Apr 754 

A parent looks at distributive education. 
Maud Y. Milford. 8:11 Apr ’54 

Adult program of distributive education. 
Glynn Shire. 8:16 Apr 754 

Businessmen and educators teamed to- 
gether for community service (edito- 
rial). Willard M. Thompson. 8:6 Apr 
754 

Distributive education week. Roman F. 
Warmke. 8:38 Oct 

Issue editors, Willard M. Thompson and 
John A. Beaumont. Apr 

Recent publications for distributive edu- 
eators. Viola L. Franklin. 8:29 Apr ’54 

Sacramento trains for careers in retailing. 
Marilene Van Wagenen. 8:13 Apr 754 

Students’ viewpoint. Marilyn Gay Schactili 
and Josiah S. Whitehead. 8:18 Apr 754 

The resource file as an aid in individual 
instruction in distributive education. 
William B. Logan. 8:26 Apr 754 

The stake of distributive education in na- 
tional prosperity. R. C. Van Wagenen. 
8:9 Apr 754 


OFFICE standards and cooperation 
with business 
A banker looks at work measurement. T. 
A Brady. 8:15 May ’54 
A management consultant looks at stand- 
ards. John F. Pieree. 8:19 May 754 
A personnel director looks at office stand- 
ards. R. F. Prinz. 8:18 May ’54 
A systems man looks at office standards. 
Leslie Matthies. 8:9 May ’54 
Business is doing something about stand- 
ards, why don’t we? (editorial). Fred 
C. Archer. 8:7 May 754 
Clerical productivity and business educa- 
tion. Paul B. Mulligan. 8:11 May ’54 
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Development of desirable personal traits 
for success in office work. Mearl R. 
Guthrie. 8:31 Feb 754 

Eliminating students’ gripes through fair 
evaluation. Harm Harms. 8:35 Dee ’53 

Evaluating trainees on the job. Ethel 
Paleen. 8:31 Apr 754 

How field trips can be made effective. 
Kenneth J. Hansen. 8:31 Jan 54 

Human factors important in developing 
better business standards (editorial). 
Erwin M. Keithley. 8:6 May ’54 

Issue editors, Erwin M. Keithley and Fred 
C. Archer. May 754 

Million dollar laboratory—near home! 
J. R. Neill and Maureen Pelley. 8:37 
Mar 754 

Paper work and profits. Clyde I. Blaneh- 
ard. 8:22 May ’54 

‘«Rate test’’ as a standards for measure- 
ment of proficiency of the key-driven 
ealeulator. Juanita Carter. 8:31 Nov 
"53 

Successful teachers. Marion M. Lamb. 
8:39 Oct 

Summer work experiences of liberal arts 
eollege girls. Sara E. Hess. 8:34 May 
54 


SHORTHAND and transcription 


A proven technique for shorthand. Mary 
Lynn McKinnon. 8:29 Oct ’53 

A report on abbreviated longhand. Galen 
Stutsman. 8:19 Apr ’54 

Individual learners in shorthand. Ruth 
Stauffer. 8:23 Nov ’53 

Issue editors, Dorothy H. Veon and Mina 
M. Johnson. Oct 753 

Let’s be practical in teaching shorthand. 
Violet A. Norton. 8:29 May 754 

My shorthand students do very well 
until. . . . F. Kendrick Bangs. 8:22 
Jan ’54 

Play office—teach shorthand and _ seere- 
tarial procedures. Hulda Vaaler. 8:23 
Dee 753 


Shorthand transcription—the work of the’ 


typewriting department. Eleanor Skimin. 
$:11 Oct 

~Standards and grading in transcription. 
Ruth I. Anderson. 8:20 Oct 753 

The role of television in teaching tran- 
scription. Eugenia Moseley. 8:32 Oct 
"53 

Transcription—early or late. Helen Rey- 
nolds and Margaret H. Ely. 8:14 Oct 
53 

Transcription factors and _ procedures. 
Irene Place. 8.17 Oct ’53 

Transcription from stenograph (steno- 
type) notes: some significant points and 
comments. Eve Adams and Dan Gara- 
moni. 8:23 Feb ’54, 8:29 Mar 754 

What we know about shorthand and tran- 
secription—from research. Joint Commit- 
tee on Coordination and Integration of 
Research in Business Education 8:23 
Jan 


TEACHING aids 


Advance planning for modern teaching 
aids (editorial). Lewis R. Toll. 8:6 Jan 
54 
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Aids for teaching business communications 
beyond the textbook level. Bernice 
Prince Biggs. 8:27 Jan 754 

Cooperative development of the course of 
study. Arthur L. Walker. 8:12 Jan *54 

Demonstration as an aid in teaching busi- 
ness machines. Frank A. Grant. 8:27 
Feb 754 

Devices for developing production power 
in typewriting. Marie Jessa. 8:30 May 
54 

Guidance devices in business arithmetic. 
Cleo P. Casady and Robert L. Thistle- 
thwaite. 8:34 Mar 754 

How to prepare and use posters in the 
teaching of typewriting. Edward T. 
Burda. 8:27 Nov ’53 

Issue editors, Lewis R. Toll and Mary Bell. 
Jan 754 

Photography, an aid to the business teach- 
er. Fred Zaharee. 8:29 Dee 753 

Planning for the use of projectors and 
recorders. Marjorie McLeod Spiecker. 
8:9 Jan 754 

Shorthand teaching aids for adult evening 
classes. Rodney G. Wessman. 8:33 Oct 
"53 

State course of study bulletins. Lewis R. 
Toll and James A. Hallam. 8:17 Jan 
54 

Teaching device. Rachel A. Johnson. 8:31 
May 754 


The resource file as an aid in individual 


instruction in distributive education. 
William B. Logan. 8:26 Apr °54 
Typewriter repair chart. Delphine Lynch. 
8:29 Dee 
Using textbooks and related teaching aids. 
M. Herbert Freeman. 8:15 Jan 7°54 


RESEARCH in business education 


Research findings relative to students’ 
achievement in bookkeeping and ac- 
counting. J. Virgil Herring. 8:31 Oct 


What we know about bookkeeping—from 
research. Subcommittee, Joint Commit- 
tee on Coordination and Integration of 
Research in Business Education. 8:24 
Apr 754 

What we know about office and clerical 
practice—from research. Joint Commit- 
tee on Coordination and Integration of 
Research in Business Edueation. 8:28 
Feb ’54 

What we know about shorthand and tran- 
seription—from research. Joint Commit- 
tee on Coordination and Integration of 
Research in Business Education. 8:23 
Jan 754 

What we know about typewriting—from 
research. Joint Committee on Coordina- 
tion and Integration of Research in 
Business Edueation. 8:31 Mar °54 


TYPEWRITING 
Chieago’s Kelly High School likes the 
electric typewriter. Edith C. Sidney. 

8:20 Apr 754 
Developing number writing skill. Marion 
Corey and Edwin Weber. 8:12 Nov 753 
Devices for developing production power 


in typewriting. Marie Jessa. 8:30 May 
54 

Do you practice what you teach? Margaret 
A. Alexander. 8:21 Jan 754 

Dynamic influences in the development of 
number writing skill. T. James Craw- 
ford. 8:9 Nov ’53 

Electric typewriters help create enthusiasm 
and produce results. Evelyn F. Kronen- 
wetter. 8:24 Dee 753 

Ideal audio-visual equipment of typewrit- 
ing. E. Dana Gibson. 8:15 Nov ’a5 

In this issue (editorial). John L. Rowe. 
8:6 Nov 

Issue editors, John L. Rowe and Dorothy 
Travis. Nov ’53 

Teaching the use of electric and manual 
typewriters in the same class. Marion 
Wood. 8:24 Nov 753 

The teaching method—does it matter? 
Leonard Jordan West. 8:24 Feb ’54 

Typewriting numbers in clerical practice. 
Marian Heinen. 8:13 Nov 753 

What about junior high school typewrit- 
ing? Margaret E. Andrews. 8:30 Oct ’53 

What we know about typewriting—from 
research. Joint Committee on Coordina- 
tion and Integration of Research in 
Business Education. 8:31 Mar ’54 


A SPECIAL OFFER 


While the supply lasts, special packages 
containing three copies of feature issues of 
Business EpUcATION ForuM (March 1947- 
May 1953) may be obtained at less than one- 
half the present single issue rate—we pay 
postage, too. When the supply of any issue 
requested has been depleted, a substitution 
will be made in the same subject-matter area. 


On the order form below, please check the 


subject-matter area and write in the years of — 


publication desired. Send the form with 
$1.00 for package checked to: 


UNITED BUSINESS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
1201 SXITEENTH STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D.-C. 


Please send me the special packages checked 
below. I am enclosing $......... 


Year of Issue 
Subject-Matter (List three between 
Area "47 and ’53) 
.. Teaching Aids 


and Office Machines 


.. Distributive Occupations... 


Olive 
Cooperation with Business 


Name 


Street and No. 


City Tone 
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Something a Mey ...for your students and You 


in this NEW UNDERWOOD 150 


A wide choice of type styles 


to PERSONALIZE EMPLOYERS’ LETTERS! 


Up Mo Triple Touch Tuning 


to STUDENTS’ TOUCH! 


Realy 


Color Control 
Keyboard... 


Keely Mov 


Instant Margin 
and Tab Setting... 


Mu! 


Beautiful Color 
Combination... 


This smooth-running, easy-typing 
Underwood is something to really 
get excited about! 


You'll find it loaded with new 
advantages...to lighten and 
brighten a typist’s day. 


And you will smile with satisfac- 
tion when you see the accurate, 
crisp, clear work your students can 
do now...and in the type style 
of your choice. 


It’s the finest typewriter you’ve 


ever laid eyes or hands on. Ask 
your local Underwood office (listed 
in the Classified Directory) to tell 
vou about this delightful new 
Underwood 150 and let you try it 
in your own office, on your own 


work. Telephone now! 


Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters...Adding Machines... Accounting 
Machines...Carbon Paper...Ribbons... 
Punched Card Equipment...Electronic Computers 
One Park Avenue New York 16, N.Y. 
Underwood Limited Toronto 1, Canada 
Sales and Service Everywhere 


UNDERWOOD 


000 . TYPEWRITER LEADER OF THE WORLD 
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here are the 


reasons why the Electri¢ 


More and more Remington-lec- 
tric Typewriters find thgir way 


into the classroom ea¢h year: 


1950 a 1952 1953 


YEARLY |! NSTALLATIONS 


A Full Classroom Electric Installation at Detroit High School of Commerce 


éctrifying facts... 


‘ypewriter is best for teaching beginners: 


Country-wide tests have convinced educators that the Elec- 
tric Typewriter is one of the best instruments for teaching 
beginners. Students find it easier, take less time to absorb the 
more important elements of typing when certain distractions 
that are part of manual typewriter training are eliminated. 

What makes the Remington Electric Typewriter even more 
wonderful is the fact that students have no difficulty making 
the changeover to the manual ... do so after only minutes of 
introduction. In most cases, their performance on the manual 
considerably betters that of students who had their initial 
training on a manual machine. The Remington Electric Type- 
writer makes them better all-rownd typists. 

For full details and free copies of the 16-page BEA Guide to 
Teaching Electric Typing (RE8591) write Remington Rand, 
Room 1542, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, New York. 


Remington. Frand. 


Se THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS 
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